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MASSACHUSETTS. Belmont. for college . 
. —— - one ITY Pa hat se te t nd [ 4 VAs an } vd : 
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nology Certificate its to Sn h and W ies y Bias . t 
‘jal Course in History of Art and Architect f f : . 
ls going abroad. Address Miss 8. ALICE BROWN 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street | ) New e 
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number of boarding scholars will be received 
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Lends money on promissory note with New 


Brooklyn appraised real estate first mortga 
tle guarantee policy as collateral security. 
Acts as Executor, Trustee, and Guardian 
for the fixed statutory charges; also, as reg 
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Money loaned, interest collected, investr 
and taken care of for Eastern investors i 
and the West. 
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COLO. 


nents made 
n Colorado 


References: Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
Perkins, Boston; James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life 
Ins.‘ 0., Amos Cotting, New York, and the banks of 
Denver 

» ore We buy and seli Bills of Exchange on 

Le tters and make cable transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies, 

C lj also make Colleetions and issue Com 

re ( , mercial and Travelling credits, availa 
reatt ble in all parts of the world. 

Brown Brothers & Co, Bankers, 

NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Definition. 
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POSTAL 


A Manual of Postage and Informati: 


upon Every Postal Subject which concerns 
Merchants, Professional Men, Occasiona 
Correspondents, and All who Use the Mails, 
Arranged in dictionary form, comprising about 1 
titles (with complete index of over 400 references), 
designed to furnish all facts bearing upon any par 
ticular topic, under its subject title. Compiled from 
official sources by the Publisher of the New York Eve 
NING POST, Y4 pages 
The following are among the more important titles 






Abbreviations of States Minors’ Correspo idence 
and Territories. Monetary Vaiues, Foreign 

Address. Coins. 

Advertised Letters Money Orders, 

Bees Music, 

Bills. on apors. 

Blank Books. Pac 3 

Blind Persons’ Publica Parcels 
tions. Patterns 








s00Ks. Photographs, 
Boxe;, Post Office Pictures. 
Boxes, Street t Letter, Plants. 

Bulk Rate.’’ 
Cards. 
Carriers, 
Circulars, 
Classification Postal Notes. 
Commercial Papers Postmarks, 
Copyright Prepay ment 
Dead Letter Office, Printed Matter 
Delivery Proof Sheets. 
Drop Letters NaGroed Post Offices, 
Engravings Refused Mail Matt 
Envelopes Registry. 
Ficti ious Addresses, Return of Undelivered Mg 
First Class Matter, ter 
Forwarding Seeond Class Matter. 
—-* ass Matter. Sender's Address 
Frauds, Short-paid Matter. 
FY M itter, of ail Packages 
Gissewacs Spe kal Deliver: 


Hand Stamp. 
Hektoxraph., 


tamped Envelopes. 
Sundays 





Legal Papers. Phird Class Matter. 
Letters, Ivpe- Writer. 
Letter-sheet Envelopes. Undelivered Matter, 
Libellous Matter. Unm — Matter. 
Liquids, 


1 ost Letters, 
Manuscript. 
Merchandise, 


Wri up ping. 
Written Matter, 
Etc., ete. 

**Very convenient and complete,’’- 
Dickinson, ex-Postmaster General, 

‘Likely to be of great and constant service to all 
who make much use of the mails, The ninety four 
pages contain a great amount of information, very 
well arranged. Knowledge of which should prevent 
most of the delays and losses in the mails.’’—Literary 
wierd 

‘If allwho use the mails (and who does not?) will 
turn to the paces of this useful little guide, the tabor 
of the postal authorities will be greatly simplitied, 
fewer mistakes will be possible, and the public will be 
better served. Its simplicity and tow cost will com 
mend it to all, and give it What it deserves, a universal 
sale.’’—Hon, Thomas L. ex-Postmaster-Gener il 

‘*A more than ordinarily useful hand-book 
tains a wealth of information upon postal rates, laws 
and regulations, valuable pointers upon wrapping and 
addressing mail matter, recovering lost letters, money 
order department, ete.’’—Tobacco, 

‘The neat little * Postal Dictionary * published by 
the Evening Post is worth its weight in gold to the busy 
‘man of affairs.’ It will enable bim to settle almost at 
a glance the points of in pal in postal matters that 


-HIon. Don M, 





James, 


are coastantly arising tome Journal, 
‘* Will be found « f | great value to those who use the 
mails to any great extent, and is well worth the price 


for which it is sold.”’—Christian Union. 


A most useful manual u a asubject of the great 
1) 


est sipuapeet ee men of letters nerica, 
For sale by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of 
price, 15 cents, by 
THE EVENING POST, NEW YORK. 


Reading Case for the Nation, 





Mon: 





To receive the current numbers in a convenient 


(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
The 


Holds about 


cloth, with Nation stamped on the side in 


gold, 


and neatly adjusted. 


one volume. Papers easily 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt 


of 75 cents. 


YOOK S OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


Ry A. Schultze, Pres’t Moravian Theolog. Sem’y. 
Just published; 20c, postpaid. THE BooK ANTIQUARY, 
Easton, Pa. 
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THE NEW YORK EVENING 


Obtains for its readers every day the important news. of 


; : : , ' 
them in an attractive and convenient shap 2 Sol uUbjects Which ¢ 


nent place In many daily newspapet | | Pos 
but it challene comparison, as a Newspaper, | \ 


has all the telegraph despatches of the Associated Pi 

on them only for the routine new f the dav Its cable corres lent in I 
vives Intelligent interpretation of the leading toy Great Bi 

and secures for it information not at the disposal of t news bur 

ents at Washington and Albany keep its readers informed about all St 
affairs, and its correspondents in all the other Icading cities all 

to escape their attention. With the rapid means. ot AN 

the ocean cables, the telegraph wire and the telephone 


a history of the world for the day to evening news! 


chasing news, good judgment as to what is news of real value, an 
advantage of all modern apphances for transt ) 

page. These qualifications, it may be said without undue boasting, 1 LSVEN 
Post possesses. It is printed from stereotyped plates 


and in type that makes it easy and comfortable read 


1 


The city and local news of the day is also 1 


than in any other evening paper in New York \ll reports 


a) i i 


and its columns are kept as free as may be from scandal and impropricty Phe arrange- 


] 
} 


ment of its news Is intelligible, 


Backes 
SVSTCHLATL 


Out-of-town residents wishine a reliable N York daily find it to then 


a 


interest to examine THE EVENING Posr. It reaches its readers in ht ne tow! 
on the evening of publication, and at many other pla twentv-tour hours in advance 
of the New York morning papers of the following day, which contain substantially the 
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The Sauveur Summer College 


OF 
LANGUAGES. 
(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Oswego, N, Y., to 


BUKLINGTON, VT.) 


Branches taught: French, German, Italian, Spanish, 


Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, Anglo Saxon 
and early English, Enylish terature and Khetoric, 
Latin and Ancient Greek, For board and rooms ad- 


dress Miss H. L. Bur itt, Burlington, Vt. 

Just Our: LES CHANSONS DE BERANGER, with 
Historical Commentary and Notes, $1.25. 

A copy will be sent to teachers at half price. F¢ 
Circulars address 


5 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 


Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


( ps WE GO SUMMER SCHOOL OF LAN- 
guages, Oswego State Normal School Second 
session opens July 9, i880. Branches taught: Frenen, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Enulish Literature Ancient 
and Modern Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Volapuk, 
American History, ete. Department of Physical Cul 
ture. Principals, Adolphe Cohn, Assistant Professor of 
French, Harvard University, Cambridve, Mass., and 
Frederick Lutz, Professor of Modern Languages, Albion 
Collexe. Albion, Mich For full programmes address 
elther the principals, or Mr. W. G. RaPPLeYyk, Oswego 
N. ¥ 





UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


pplications w testimonials wil 





i re 
the ace i int fl the loth of August for the Chair 
of Logie and ‘Me uphyvsices in the University of Toront 
Salary $5,000 per annum, 


snesnasetadh ett. 
A HARVARD GRAD ‘Ai E RESID. 


ing in Lausanne, nitenient vill take two boys 
into hisiamily to fit for collece, or to study medern 


languages, and travel Refers to Profs J K Hosmer, 
st. Louis, Mo., and Wm, T. Harris, Concord. Mass. Ad 
dress J.S5. GARLAND, Lausanne. 


PH.D: VALLE) IN FHILOSOPAY 


4 mental and moral) and Social Science, wants 
wore as teacher, for a moderate salary, in his special 
ties or other branches, Best references Address 

V, P.O. Vox 114, Stacy ville, fowa 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITE- 





*% rature, M.A., having ten vears’ successful exp: 
rience in a State institution, an enyagement in 
college or university for the coming year speaks Ger 
man Kk... M., care of Nation. 


| SENIOR AT HARVARD, EXPE- 
Pz rienced in teaching, desires tutoring for the sum 
met! Address B. K., Cambridge, Mass 


( aes. ES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


fA TRENCH LADY, PARISIAN, TEACH- 
erof French and German languages, desires a 
position in BSC ee family. 
. D., Station B, P. O., Pittsburgh, Pa 


ARVARD GRADUATE, HAVING 

a practic al knowledge of French and German 
from three years’ study in Europe, would like to fit boys 
for college. Willing to travel Address EF, X., Poste 
Restante, Paris. 


/ OLMES HINKLEY, A.M., PRI- 
vate Tutor, Cambridge, Mass., will receive into his 
family a few boys preparing for the fail examinations, 


V/A NTED.—A GRADUATE STU 

- ntof Johns Hopkins and evens Universi 
tie s wis hes to tutorina private family in the country 
during the summer Has taught five vears in public 


schools, and Conducted German Conversation Classes 





by Natural Method, References: Pres S. Hall, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., and Pr if, William 
James, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Address J ‘1 ; 


6 Story Stree t. ¢ ambridge, Mass, 
School A gencles, 
Tue! BOSTON, NEW YORK. AND 


Chicago Teachers’ Age go Circular free, Ever 
RETT ©, Fisk & Cx r Boston; 6 Clinton 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 W: sine Ave. * Chicago, 


lVaunts. 


ZANTED—A WOMAN AS BOOK- 
keeper in the retail department of a New York 
Publishing House, Must be a person who has had ex 
perience, and who writes a clear and rapid band. En- 
xagement to begin in the autumn Aididress 





The Nation 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


. ~ . 
Impressions of Russia. 
By Dr. GEORG BRANDES. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Dr. Brandes, the genial and acute Dantsh critic, who 
s already favorably known by his ‘Eminent Authors 
of the Nineteenth Century,’ used his exceptional oppor 
tunities during a lecturing tour in Russia to study its 
men and manners. He mingled with all classes and 
us keen observation enabled him to get a remarkable 
insight into much that is enigmatical, The first part 
of his volume is full of piquant anecdotes, clever char 
acterizations and bright descriptions, The reader will 
not wonder that the book has been put upon the Inde. 
Evpurgatorius by the lynx-eyed censor. The second 
part deals with Russian literature and gives much in 
formation about the more famous as well as the less 
known writers of the present century, The increasing 
interest in matters Russian cannot fail to be stimulated 
and fed by this valuable contribution to the subject. 


Ivan Hyitch and Family Hap- 
piness. 


My Confession. 


By Count L. N. Tolstoi. 12mo, paper, 50 cents 





each. 
‘Ivan Ilyitch’ is a most powerful study of Death in 
life. Itis a merciless, vivid, fascinating portrayal of 


the uselessness of what is usually looked upon as 
ocial success, When brought face to face with the re 
lentless ** Beyond.’ ItisCount Tol-toi’s latest contri 
bution to fietion. In curious contrast to it is 
‘Family Happiness,’ which is an idylof high life and 
the study of the death of an ideal. ‘My Confession * 
ass companion to ‘My Religion’ and *What to Do,’ 
already issued in paper, and brings within reach of 
every one the great Russian novelist’s explanation of 
the reasons that induced him entirely to change his 
mode of life. It already ranks with the autobiogra 
phical writings of St. Augustine and Rousseau as a 
of the Public Confessional, 
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$1,200 scale 


for 
of iniquity.” 


up the 
This kind of talk so disgusted 


two, and so on 
the clergyman that he left the hall in as os 
tentatious a manner as possible. A Senator 
arose next and solemnly denied the charges 
of bribery in behalf of Mr. Chandler. After 
aud Mr 


Ife was at once 


another denial, a vote was taken 
Chandler was nominated. 
brought into the hall, and made a speech of 
Lribune’s re 


acceptince, According to the 


port, ‘* he pledged his sacred honor that he 
had done nothing undignified, unworthy, or 
dishonest in the conduct of the canvass, had 
spentno money and promised no money for 
votes.” It did not occur to him, apparently, 
that there was anything ‘ undignified or un 
worthy ” ina candidate for Senator of the 
United States feeling called upon to make 
such an announcement as that 


Senator Chandler was promptly retlected 
on Tuesday. He will go Wash- 
ington, he tells his constituents, more than 


back to 


ever determined to secure the enforcement of 
the Fifteenth the South. 
Ife will join hands with Col. Shepard of 
this city in keeping the Solid South in sub 


Amendment in 


jection. Both men are thoroughly aroused 
to the imminent peril of another war, and it 
will their fault if the country is 


plunged into it “unbeknownst.” It is a 


not be 


long time since so powerful an alliance as 
this has been made, and if it is maintain- 
ed faithfully by both parties to it, there 
is likely to be considerable commotion ex- 
cited the year Mr. 
Chandler is already so intensely occupied 


before present ends, 
with the heinous designs of the South that 
he does not propose to take any further no- 
tice of the assertions of members of his own 
party that he bought his Senatorial seat ; 
and Col, Shepard is so convinced that the 
new war is not only threatening, but is al 
most under way at this moment, that he has 
no time whatever to devote to the correction 
of more or less deliberate falsifications which 
he starts from time 
temporaries in the press 


to time about his con- 


The Massachusetts Legislature has recently 
adjourned, and there is an extraordinary de- 
gree of unanimity in the opinions expressed 
regarding the session. It is generally agreed 
that the body has been exceptionally disor- 
derly, inefficient, and corrupt. In Massa 
chusetts, as everywhere, the standard of the 
law-maker is steadily sinking, and nobody is 
able to 


of bringing about a reform. 


point out an effective method 
But it is obvi 


as yet 


ous that something must be done, or our le 
gislatures will before long become insuffera 
ble. 


The Legislature of this State having passed 
au bill to make «a preferred class of laborers 
at the expense of labor in general, by pro 
viding that all workingmen employed by the 
State shali receive two dollars per day of 
eight hours, and twenty-five cents per hour 
for overtime, an attempt is now making to 
hold Gov, Hill responsible for this one-sided 


measure because he did not veto it. We have 


never supposed that the present Governor of 





‘lhe 


W ation. 


this State would veto a bill of a demagovical 


character merely because it increased unne- 
cessarily the burdens of the taxpayers, but in 
this case it is clear that the blame does not 
The Legislature is the taxing 
power, and if it chooses to vote away the 


fall upon him. 


t 


public money, and to create a little aristoc 
racy of laborers, and at the same time make 
for the Democrats, the Govern 


Under 


“patronage” 


bound to 


or is not interfere. the 
new law every laborer in the employ of the 
State becomes a petty oflice-holder, because 
he gets something more than the current rate 
of wages; and since the Civil-Service Law does 
not apply in such cases, the laborers will pret- 
ty certainly be Democrats as long as their 
jobs continue. The spirit of demagogy must 
be pretty deep-seated in a Republican Legis 
lature which would thrust additional power 
into the hands of the opposing party at the 
instance of the labor unions 


Whatever becomes of the Clan-na-Gael 
leaders who are suspected of instigating the 
Cronin murder, it should not be forgotten 
that this organization, and not the great 
mass Of Irish-Americans, ison trial. This is 
the organization which first and last has 


been the worst enemy the Irish race in 
America has ever had, It is led by men 
who see in I[rish wrongs and sufferings 


nothing more than an opportunity to ad- 
vance their They are the 
men who have raised vast sums of money for 


own interests. 
the Irish cause abroad, and have steadfastly 
refused to give any satisfactory accounting of 
it. For one year they succeeded in captur 
ing the American branch of the Land League 
organization, and had Alexander Sullivan 
chosen President. No sooner were they in 
power than they attempted to commit the 
League to the dynamite policy of agitation, 
but, after a great struggle in the convention 
at Chicago in 1866, they were overthrown, and 
Parnell’s policy of Parliamentary agitation 
was approved by a large majority. They 
are the to whom Mr. Blaine turned 
in 1884, while they were in the very midst 
for 


men 


of their dynamite-explosion operations, 
recruits to make good the revolt from his 
candidacy in the Republican ranks; and his 
alliance with them carried the Irish ques 
tion into Congress, where it defeated two 
extradition treaties and the fisheries treaty, 
than any other 
single influence had caused in recent times. 
The same influence foisted Patrick Evan, 
one of their own number, upon us as Ame 
rican Minister to Chili. It would be an in 
calculable gain to the cause of home-rule 
and to American politics if the whole organi 


and made more mischief 


zation could be put in jail. 


The Chicago and Alton Railroad has cre 
ated some stir in railroad cireles by urging 
a reduction of about six cents a hundred 
pounds on lumber from Chicago to Missouri 
River points. Few but railroad men trou- 
bled themselves to read the details. Few of 
those who read them imagined that they in 
volved a question of almost national impor- 
tance ; and still fewer suspected that it had 


anything to do with the tariff, Yet such 
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was the case. <A > slight difference in 
from Chicago to Kansas City or Omaha wa 
determine whether the 


of the country west of the Missouri River 


rate 


enough to section 

which are now so rapidly developing, would 
use Northern or Southern pine as their chief 
building material. Fora long time the whit 
or Northern pine had the preference. Of 
late Arkansas has rapidly been supplanting 
the Northwest as a source of supply. Some 
of the Chicago roads, and especially the Al 
ton, say that itis imperatively necessary for 
them to make a reduction to avoid losing the 
business altogether. The question of the 
relative rates from the different sections is an 
extremely complicated one. Yellow pine has 
an advantage in its greater weight, which 
enables heavier loads to be carried in a car. 
White pine has perhaps a still greater advan 
tage, of moving in a direction in which 
otherwise many cars must be carried almost 
empty. The matter involves so many dis 
puted points, both of business policy and of 
railroad economy, that it has taxed Commis 
sioner Walker's ability to the utmost. 


We cannot attempt to go into the details. 
The most interesting point to the general 
reader is probably this: The Chicago and Al 
ton claims that the Southern pine is pow sup 
planting the Northern overa much greater ex 
tent of territory, but that a reduction in white- 
pine rates of six cents a hundred pounds would 
be sufficient to neutralize the diiference and 
If this is true, 
itis obvious that the same result would be ob 
tained by a similar reduction in price at the 


put the two on equal terms, 


point of production; the price on delivery 
being, of course, determined by the sum of 
prices to the producer and to the transporting 
company. 


two pounas to the foot, the ditference of six 


Now, if we count pine lumber at 


cents ahundred pounds amounts to $1.20 per 
thousand feet. This issomewhat less than the 
duty on Canadian lumber, and may be fairly 
taken to represent the increase of price of the 
product which is due to the operation of the 
tariff. Whatever this profit is, it nearly all 
goes into the pockets of the lumber-men, as 
distinct from any one else; for they import 
their Canadian laborers and pay them little 
more than Canadian wages, so that the con 
ditions of competition on both sides of the 
border are as nearly equal as they can be. 
If this reasoning be correct, it simply proves 
that Northern and Southern lumber, apart 
from the tariff, would to-day compete on sub 
stantially equal terms in supplying the dis 
trict west of the Missouri River, but that the 
artificial increase of price which the tarilf 
enables the Northern lumber-men to charge 
is driving the away from them 
and into the hands of the Southern lumber- 
men, who are comparatively little affected by 
a tariff one the other. We 
hardly point out the analogy between this 
competition of Southern Jumber and the 
competition of Southern which is 
likely to be so important in the immediate 
future. In both of these instances the tariff 
has in some artificial 
price for the benefit of a monopoly. In 
both cases the internal competition of new 


business 


need 


way or 


iron, 


measure created an 




















sections of the country less immediately I 
fected by the tariff is rendering it Impossi : 
ble for the monopoly prices to be maintained 
nth sf distr cts vhich ire! W - cl I 
leve Opi! it \ 
f 
Wi 
The annual report of the Director t 1 
Mint shows that the production of ld t ( 
¢ the calendar year 1888 w ibout & 
wOO,000. That of silver during the same eoods below « 
eriod was $99,000,000. The gold) produ 
tion has remained pretty steady since th the prospe 
vear L880, while that of silver has riser er 
: $20,000,000 during the period. Phe net ex 
ports of gold during the year were $25,859 mie . 
QOO0, leaving, as an addition to the stock in | B 


the country at the end of the year, a little | silver spoons \ 
nore than $7,000,000. Probably the present 
year will carry off our current product 


and perhaps also the accumulation of ISS8s, 


leaving us where we were at the end of 1887 I iby 
The recent shipments of gold do not seem to | the 
have affected the money market or the stock | Mess |’ , 
market, and this is the best evidence il 1 thre i L (rel il 
only evidence needed) to show that the \- tentlol of M 
portation is a healthy movement | mit his f 
CNX ‘ css 
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Bimetallism is having a revival, or thinks | silver 





it is having one, in both England and ition has « sed 
France. A deputation of the ‘ friends of | silvey M. 
iver’ waited on Lord Salisbury and Mr. 5 

Goschen on the 80th ult. to present their 

views and to solicit. the ooperatlol t 

Government. They were received with p 

liteness, but did not get much encourage proper! 

ment. Lord Salisbury told them plainly that | pB ‘ 
they must bring the country around to their Mm 

way of thinking before they could count up 

help from Ministers. This was equivalent to | oe 
saying that the Government would not take , ; 

the initiative, but would acquiesce in whatever 

the House of Commons should vote for. Mr. |... 

Goschen added nothing of value to the « : 

ference, and he gets a rap from the / : 
vist for not having an opinion upon a sub. | 7 

ject that he has been studying for at least | , 

ten years, With rare qualifications for reach. | a ; 





ing a sound conclusion, On 
of the Channel, a volume of some 300 pages | | ales 


has been issued by M. Alphonse Allar 
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a well-known banker, containin in e@SSAY : 
of his own in favor of bimetallism, with - 
observations upon it by Frédéric Passy - 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, Levasseur, Gern y 
and Leon Say, followed by an essay Ir e : 
the pen of Emile de Laveleye, Professor in 
the University of Liége. The arguments of : 
M. Allard and of Prof. Laveleye consist mi 
ly of the old chat! threshed over The 
ter’s state of mind may be inferred | ; 
the following hopeful paragraph. After | , ae 
idverting to a volunteer monetary confer lis ; 
ence to be held at Paris in September next 
for the purpose of organizing a . - 
propaganda, he says 

* It is possible that politic: ses may Y uN 
public attention from the monetary risis 
however closely the latter has fastened its 
but it will depend upon the United States t — . we 
impose the solution w ich it « “ed to E 





in INiS and in ISsl, and which 

that country are always 1n favor of, It ma 
suspend the coinage of silver decreed by 
Bland bill, and sell in the I 
gold 500,000,000 francs of the white metal, and | 1 of exist 
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THE NEW PRISON LAW. 


THERE was reason to hope, at one time 
during the last session of the New York 
Legislature, that the good fortune which jus 
tifies the optimism of Americans was about 
to be signally illustrated. A bill for the 
treatment of convicts had been prepared by 
most competent hands; it contained nearly 
all those provisions which the most. intelli- 
gent reformers were united in regarding as 
essential, and, having passed safely through 
committee, It seemed as if in some mys 
terious way it might become law without 
serious opposition, At the last moment, 
however, the representatives of the forces 
which have brought our prisons into their 
present state of demoralization, rallied, and 
a number of amendments were thrust into 
the bill, with the result of considerably in- 
creasing the difliculties of its application. 
Yet so much that 1s good was left substan 
tially untouched, that the measure as a whole 
must be regarded as en immense step in ad- 
vance; and although the expense of conduct- 
ing the prisons will be unnecessarily increas- 
ed by some disregard of economic principles, 
the convicts themselves may now be dealt 
with in conformity with the lessons of reason 
and experience. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that, whereas the prison legislation of 
New York prior to the passage of this act 
was disgraceful to a civilized community, it 
is now in advance of that of any other Ame- 
rican State, 

The credit for thisreform is primarily due 
to Superintendent Brockway of the Elmira 
Reformatory more than to any other indivi- 
dual, Ile may be said to have furnished the 
ideas contained in the bill, while the admira 
ble legal form in which the measure appears 
—it being really a codification of all the 
existing statutes upon the subject—is the 
work of Prof. Collin of Cornell University. 
Of members of the Legislature, Senator Fas 
settand Assemblyman Bush earned honora- 
ble distinction for their determination that 
the affairs of the prisons should be regulated 
in a statesmanlike fashion, and for the suc 
cess with which the matter was carried 
through. Of defunct legislatures, x72 nist 
malum is now the customary mode of speech; 
but it seems no more than just to admit that 
the majority of our representatives must 
have perceived that the interests involved 
were too important to be made longer the 
sport of demagogues, and that they not un 
graciously consented to resign themsclyes to 
intelligent guidance 

The great principle advocated by modern 
penologists is that of discrimination and 
classification among convicts. A first offence 
is regarded as a very different matter from a 
luter one. In the case of most crimes against 
property, the character of the punishment is 
not clearly before the mind of the offender 
beforedie has had a prison experience; but 
everything should be done to make him de- 
sire that this expe rience should not be con 
tinued. Repeat d short sentences are worse 
than useless, while long sentences with a ma 
terial abatement for good behavior are found 
very efficacious. The latter feature has for 
ome years been established in our law, but 
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the system is still too rigid, and cannot be 
adapted to the requirements of particular 
cases. In order to meet those requirements, 
and with a view to presenting the most co 
gent motives for reform, what is known as 
the indeterminate sentence has been devised, 
with which may be combined the release 
upon parole, and these devices constitute the 
most important features of the new law. The 
first few months after bis discharge from 
prison constitute the critical period for the 
convict Who has any disposition to reform, 
and every influence should be exerted to set 
him and keep him at honest labor. He 
should not be turned loose, as at present, to 
shift for himself and drift back to his old 
haunts and associates, but should be kept in 
prison until his friends or the authorities 
have found work for him. Withal he should 
feel that he is under supervision, that the 
grip of the law is only relaxed, not released, 
and that if he falls back into crime, he will 
be summarily returned to prison. 

At the risk of some obscurity, we condense 
the details of the principal changes made by 
the new law, as follows: Henceforth, when- 
ever a male over sixteen is convicted of a 
State-prison offence punishable for a term to 
be fixed by the court between maximum and 
minimum limits, the sentence shall be for an 
indeterminate period within those limits. For 
example, a certain felony is now punishable 
by imprisonment for not less than two nor 
more than ten years. Prior to the passage of 
this act the court had to specify the precise 
number of yearsof confinement. It will do so 
no longer, but will adopt the language of the 
statute, and sentence the felon ‘‘ for not less 
than two nor more than ten years.” The precise 
limit iseventually determined by a board com 
posed of the Superintendent of State Prisons, 
the warden, the chaplain, the physician, 
and the principal keeper. Before this board 
a prisoner who has served his minimum term 
may appear and apply for release upon pa 
role or absolutely, but no other person may 
apply in his behalf. If the ‘‘ biographical 
sketch” of the prisoner, which is to be fully 
and carefully kept, seems to the board to 
justify such action, they may release the pri 
soner upen parole, which means that he shall 
no longer be imprisoned, but shall remain in 
the legal custody of the warden until the expi 
ration of the maximum period of his sentence, 
or until he is absolutely discharged. — If 
there is reasonable cause to believe that the 
paroled prisoner has lapsed or is about to 
lapse into criminal ways or company, any 
member of the board may rearrest him and 
imprison him for the period of his unexpired 
maximum term. <Any paroled prisoner may 
be absolutely discharged by the board. 

All prisoners are to be classified in three 
grades. In the first grade are placed all 
those appearing to be corrigible and likely 
to maintain themselves by honest industry 
after their discharge. The second grade in- 
cludes the incorrigible, who are nevertheless 
able to work and reasonably obedient to 
prison discipline, while the totally ineorri 
gible and refractory element falls into the 
third grade. The labor of prisoners of the 
first grade is to be directed primarily to fit 


ting them to maintain themselves by honest 
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industry, even though no useful or salable 
product result from their labor; but, so far 
as is consistent with this primary object, 
productive industry is to be maintained. [; 
the case of prisoners of the second grade t} 
order of these objects is reversed, The act 
as drafted, proceeded as follows: 

“The labor of the prisoners of the third grad 
shall be directed solely to the production of th: 
greatest amount and value of useful or salable 
products.” 

It now reads: 

‘*Phe labor of the prisoners of the third grade 
shal! be directed solely to such exercise as shal! 
tend to the preservation of health, or th 
manufacturing without the aid of machinery 
of such articles as are needed in the public in 
stitutions of the State, or such other manual 
labor as the Superintendent of State Prisons 
shall direct which shall not compete with fre 
labor.” 

This is, of course, a concession to the 
feelings of those who cannot bear that the 
worst convicts should support themselves, 
but insist that free laborers shall support 
them. Under this section the third-grade 
prisoners will probably have the easiest berth, 
but as their number need not be very large, 
we may as well congratulate ourselves that 
the matter is no worse. No prisoners con 
victed in United States courts held without 
the State are hereafter to be received in any 
of our penal institutions. 

The contract system is, ef course, not re 
stored, nor is its abolition to be regretted, 
Both the public-account and the piece-price 
systems are allowed. The public-account 
system is that by which the State furnishes 
machinery and material for the labor of the 
prisoners and markets the products. Under 
the piece-price system the materials and ma 
chinery may be furnished by private persons 
who purchase the finished product. No 
fault is to be found with the provision that 
full market rates are to be obtained for all 
sales, and that no products are to be sold for 
less than 10 per cent. above the cost of the 
materials used. Equally harmless is the di 
rection that ‘‘ diversified lines of industry” 
shall be chosen with a view to ‘‘ interfering 
as little as possible with the same lines of in- 
dustry carried on by the citizens of this 
State.” The bill originally provided that 
the number of prisoners employed in any 
manufacture should not be more than 10 per 
cent. of the number of free laborers employ- 
ed therein. This percentage was reduced to 
five, which was probably an immaterial 
change, and is certainly an unobjectionable 
compromise. 

At this point, however, the protectionist 
spirit could be no longer repressed. It was 
necessary, in order to save the bill, to admit 
amendments that prohibited the employment 
of any of the prisoners in the penitentiaries, 
reformatories, and houses of correction in 
the State at the manufacture of stoves, iron 
hollow-ware, and boots and shoes; while in 
the State prisons the number was limited tu 
100 at shoemaking and the same number in 
the iron manufactures specified. These 
amendments, however, do not apply to the 
manufacture of these articles for the use of 
the public institutions of the State, These 
institutions, it is further provided, shall be 





supplied with all articles commonly required 
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not exceed 10 per cent. of the earnings of power y of 
the institution in which they are confined. For an idequ ite consideration f the first | iking Ten for . 
It is not easy to predict what this may | of the two inquiries started by Senator Ed- | 
amount to, but it will probably be a sufli- | munds in the / i for June, it must be] R 
cient sum to furnish a test of the principle | borne in mind how distinct is the power of | nounced W 
involved. These wages are to be varied ac removal from the power of appointment, |} ralists 2] 4 
cording to the deserts of the prisoner, to be | even though it is the rule of the Supreme | and A 
subject to fines and deductions, and to total | Court that the President’s power of remova Ar 
forfeiture in case of breach of parole. The | comes from the power of appuintment, be- | reign. 1 \ 
proceeds of these fines go to a fund in aid of | ing incident thereto, rather than from his ists and Repu : s r as 
unfortunate discharged convicts. Prisoners | power and duty ‘‘ to take care that the laws | concerned 1 ’ n's 
may have the money standing to their credit | be faithfully executed. Phe Civil-Service | sak 
applied to the aid of their dependent rela- | Law of 1883 relates solely to appoint rhus 
tives, or to the purchase of books, instru- | ments. It does not attempt directly to « 
ments, and instruction not regularly sup- | trol removals, although its effort is to tak | Congres 
plied by the prison. The balance to their | away the incentive to removal by requiring rs 
credit at the time of their conditional dis- | a competitive examination of a small class of | done durit \ 
charge is subject to their draft, approved by | inferior oflicers and employees. It only re- | vears 
the Superintendent ; on their absolute dis- | lates to a class of inferior officers app rv 
i charge, any balance becomes their absolute | by a head of a department, or employees 
property. pointed by such an inferior officer as a « . 
We should add that all moneys arising | lector of customs or a postmaster. What © veal , 
from the labor of prisoners are to be deposit- | Bishop Potter said in his centennial s 
ed in bank subject to the draft of the prison | touched a larger topic, which is the exercis : s 
authorities. At present the income of the | by the President of the power to remoy w : 
prisons is turned into the State treasury, and | agent of the Federal Government, whether a (dams ~. 
can only be applied to prison uses by State | constitutional officer, or an inferior 
appropriation. This is not only awkward | appointed by a head of a departmer I Pres 
bookkeeping, but it imperils the continuity person employed by an inferior officer nt 1D : \ 
of prison administration by making it de In considering removals, it wil wel ton W 
pendent on State action. Theappropriations | first, to make a note of char nd progress | a s 
now, being of very large sums, are ignorantly | in legislative opinion within + : near : 
condemned and reduced, while under the | dred years : 
new system they will be small and may even The Federal Constitut makes no met ula s 
disappear. There will be less opportunity | tion of executive power t 





and less temptation to intermeddle and | cers whatsoever As the tenure ot i 1 f rs 


tinker, and there seems to bea reasonable otticers alone is dur ¢ 
prospect that the present solution of our dif missions of a he rs, § S 
ficulties will be a permanent on The | tion of the Government and down ¢ . : \ 
‘“piece-price ” plan also tends to enatle the | have declared that they l their offices 
prisons to conduct their operations without | ing the pleasure of the Preside: Durir ‘ It was 
Waiting for the Legislature to assist them | the first year of the Govern 

It is probable that at the next session there | bill to organize the Department of For v 
will be arenewal of the attack led this year | Affairs was under consideratior Congress | 
by the manufacturers of stoves and shoea, | there was learned discus ft () 4 
with the purpose of still further ‘ restricting | whether the power of 1 val by the Execu- | S83. Af 
the competition of convict with free labor, tive could ubridg vy Congress, and i \ t . 
but persons familiar with the situation are | final vote, which was very s 
confident that the other features of the law | the negative in cases wher ver 4] t X 


will not be disturbed We incline to the } nt Was not s§ tt - ‘ tw 


opinion that the new system is elastic enough | It isto be inferred that this v Was la fill s i it of 


to admit of some further concessions to par- | influenced by the confid reposed Pr reed lent was 
ticular industries without much impairing } sident Washingtot t t : self as P 
its usefulness, Some of its provisions may | When Monroe was recalled from France | sident and the U:; States Bank was s 


be startling to those to whom they are unfa- | by Washington, the Republicans of that pe ntless, the question of removing the d 


miliar, but we believe that they have all sa | riod asked for the reasons, which were re. | posits so enraged the Whigs, that J 





SOO 


made a wholesale massacre of the civil sex 


vice to fill the offices with those who were of 


his way of thfaking. Van Buren’s term 
was substantially a continuation of Jack 
son's two terms. Then came Harrison’s 


election and death and the disturbances and 
removals from oflice caused by the defection 
of Tyler from the Whig party. By the end 
of Tyler’s term the spoils system had become 
Polk recognized it in 1845; 
the 


1853 followed 


well established. 
40 did Taylor and Fillmore during next 
Presidential term. Pierce in 
on in the same line, and four years later Bu 
chanan pillaged his own camp by vindictive 
removal of Democrats simply because they 
In 1861 Lincoln had 


a plausible excuse in the condition of politi 


were friends of Pierce. 


cal affairs, growing out of the civil war, for 
a clean sweep of every Democrat from office, 
the 
Andrew Johnson from the Repubtican party, 


and when he died in 1865 defection of 
like the defection of John Tyler from the 
Whig party, was held to create especial rea 
son for executive removals 

Out of this controversy inside the Repub 
lican party came the Tenure-of-Office Act, 
declared that 


should hold office during the term of the Pre 


which heads of departments 


sident by whom they had been appoint 
ed, and for one month thereafter, subject 
only to removal with the consent of the Se 
nate; and also that every person holding any 
civil office to which he had been appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who had become duly qualified to 


act therein, should be entitled to hold such 


office till a suecessor should have been in 
like manner appointed and duly quali 
fied. The purpose of that legislation 
was to change the doctrine and prac 
tice of the Government since 1789, by 


which removal from oflice was effected at 
That 
office which 


President. 


a tenure of 


the mere discretion of the 
legislation created 
could not be terminated except by the con 
currence of the President and the Senate in 
the appointment of a successor to the incum 
bent 
The President could not without the consent 


and his actual induction into oftice. 


of the Senate remove even a member of his 
Cabinet. Congress was Republican at the 
to An 
drew Johnson, or else such legislation never 


found place 


time of the legislation, but hostile 


would have upon the statute 
book, 

When Grant came to power in 1869, he 
found a friendly Senate which did not in- 
terfere with his removals, nor did the Senate 
interfere with removals by Hayes, or Garfield, 
or Arthur. 
of the spoils system culminated under Andrew 


It may be fairly said that the evils 


Johnson and Grant. Notwithstanding ap 
pearances to the contrary, we agree with 
Mr, Charles J. Bonaparte, in his recent Balti- 
more address, that the civil service has im 
proved in recent years, and that its evolution 
i In order to 


appreciate the progress made we must com 


s now of an encouraging type. 


and we shall tind that 
the last fifteen 
years so bad as the condition of the service 
With the pre- 
sened public opinion, it is hardly 


pare 


perio Is en 


there has been nothing in 


in Gen. Grant’s second term. 


sent quicl 


possible that it should ever be so bad again. 





Nation. 


HEARING. 


postmasters 


The 


CONDEMNED 
Tuk 


serving four years’ terms having provoked 


WITHOUT A 
wholesale removals of 
severe criticism, the Departiment gave out 
the explanation that such removals were 
made upon The Fvening 
thereupon instructed its Washington corre 


‘* charges.” ost 
spondent to apply to the head of the Post 
oftice Department for information as to the 
character of these charges—notably in the 
cases of Postmaster Charles Brewer, at Vine 
land, N. J., and Mrs. Mary L. Clay, Post 
mistress at Ala, The chief 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker 
informed the correspondent that ‘it is 
not the custom of the Department to give 
out the reports of special agents, or to make 


Huntsville, 
clerk of 


any statements respecting their contents to 
the public, and there is no prospect that 
there will be any change in this usage. On 
the contrary,” adds the correspondent, ‘‘ the 
Post-oftice officials who have charge of these 
matters very flatly say that no information 
will be furnished in any instance as to the 
nature of the report of a special agent, ex- 
cept that it might be fairly presumed that, 
where an agent had reported upon a case and 
there was a removal, the removal was for 
eause. An investigation was made of the 
Vineland Post oftice because of charges that 
had been made, the inspector reported, and 
the Postmaster was removed. So much and 
no more will the Post-oftice officials say as to 
this case.” Concerning the Huntsville case, 
the correspondent reports : 

‘As to Mrs. Mary L. Clay, the Postmaster 
at Huntsville, Ala., who has been removed, the 
statement is officially made that her resigna- 
tion is asked for because of the report of a 
special agent adverse to her, and that, as she 
failed to resign, she was removed, It is alleged 
that there were complaints from patrons of the 
Post-otlice in addition to the report of the spe- 
cial agent, but what those complaints were 
cannot be learned here. Wien the request for 
her resignation was received, Mrs. Clay, instead 
of torwarding it, wrote to the Postimaster- 
General asking him the nature of the charges 
and the author of them-—a request which would 
seem to be quite human. The answer of the 
Department to the request of this lady for in- 
formation as to what charges had been made 
against her was a notification of removal from 
oftice.” 

‘*The intimation is very flatly made at the 
Department, if not in so many words,” says 
the correspondent, ‘‘that it will be useless 
for persons, whether they wish to satisfy 
their own curiosity, or desire to make politi- 
cal capital of the information, to endeavor to 
or the of the 


cases, 


ascertain the contents nature 


reports of special agents in given 
These reports, it is maintained, are only for 
the personal information of the Postmaster 
General ; they are in no sense public proper- 
ty. If there is to be a policy of removal 
upon charges, while the pretended rule as to 
four years in oflice is to be observed, the 
charges are evidently to be made in a star 
chamber inquiry, into which the public is 
not to be invited.” 

We have very positive views as to the jus 
tice of the policy thus adopted by the Har 
rison Administration, but, to avoid any accu- 
sation of prejudice, we prefer to adopt as 
our own the views as to the same policy 
when pursued by the Cleveland Administra 
tion which were expressed by Benjamin 
Harrison, then United States Senator from 
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Indiana, in a speech delivered in the Sens 

on the 26th of March, 1886. It was durir 

the debate on the question whether the Presi 
dent could be forced by the Senate to furnis| 
the papers embodying the “charges” upo 
which officiais had been removed—a_ di 
bate, Harrison said in his 
speech, which “will be regarded, I think, 


Gen. opening 
as among the great historical debates which 
After a 


comparatively brief reference to ‘ the mere 


have taken place in this body.” 


legal and constitutional questions which are 
presented here,” Gen. Harrison proceeded to 
‘* look a little outside ” of them, and to dis 
cuss the ‘‘ administrative policy inaugurat 
ed by this Administration, a policy that is 
without precedent, and that will be without 
im**ation—a policy of stimulating and r 
ceiving secret charges against the reputation 
of men, a7, as IT shall show presently, not onl 
against the reputation of men, but agatnst the 
reputation of women ; of denying to the a 
cused any access to or knowledge of the 
charges, and of acting upon those charges 
in the dark.” 

‘“What was the attitude in 
found ourselves when we assembled here in 
asked Gen. Harrison, and thus 


which we 


December?” 
answered his question: ‘*In my own State 
the Republicans who were in office were 
willing, at the mere suggestion of the Admi 
nistration, to step out. Hundreds of them, 


besides those who took that course, would 
have placed their resignations in the hands 
of the Administration but for the fact that 


their confidence was le traye d hy the ROYCE stion 


that, tf they had discharged their public 
duties conscientiously and we ll, they might 
hold their office s until the end of their 
terms. Such was the proclamation. — It 


went through all this country. The Presi 
dent of the United States repeatedly put 
himself under pledge in favor of such a 
policy. Tt went through all the land to those 
Republicans in office who had a fragment, 
large or small, of a legal term to serve, that, 
if they had discharged their duties faithfully 
and honestly, they would not be disturbed 
in serving out the residue of their terms. It 
was said that mere difference in political 
opinion should operate against the 
officer. It was said that if he had not made 
himself an indecent partisan, the fact that 


not 


he was a Republican should not be taken 
advantage of in order to deprive him of his 
oftice.” 

“Tt has turned out,” Gen. Harrison con 
tinned, ‘‘that it was a deceptive feast to 
which these gentlemen were invited. It was 
almost as full of deception and almost as 
fatal in its results, as some of those feasts of 
ola story to which men were invited for the 
of assassination.” Gen. Harrison 
described in detail outrageous 
manner in which postmasters had 
removed by the Cleveland Administration 


purpose 
next the 


been 


upon the allegation that ‘‘charges” had 
been made against their official conduct, 
and then had been refused all informa 


tion as to the character of these charges. 
Turning to his Democratic colleagues, he 
said: ‘* Will you unite here in support of 
a proposition which denies to a Republican 
removed knowledge of the charges that are 
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know every impulse of his heart cries out | pew re ( oneress 

ivainst it; T know he des; sit. beecaus ‘ S$ PY 

has been tr 1, in his profession and eof 5 t J 
intercourse with me to belies ! ‘ { I \ 
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fii “ ¢ | I t ! \ } I . 
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ursue, and compel his Cabinet advisers to | ve} ee ty 
] lige ; 1} above < 
pursue, the cirvil-service poli jpureand s | 
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to be heard, and ade ling yarinst the Co) reese NP that 
upon competent pi fand fai eith her 
} aoa om , evied » the a7 int of i t 
that kind ofa civil service, or, for God's sake, hs ! ‘ t th 
let us have that other fran and 1 ior 1 nicke contall it ré 
| ! I 
tal, method of turning men and 
} ) , } Provis I is WV MIN ( i 
STM Ply for political opinion Let us hare « ; i 
or the other.” any other meta Phi 
e, that if Congress had 
thy \T t r\Y t 
THE SILVER-LEAD CONTROVERS) vorld atts ly 
\ ra \ 
Tit documents submitted to the Secretary | in t would have ed W 





of the Treasury for and against a reversal of | that end, as ! the ¢ ‘ 


the existing rule of the Department, that an | nicke Mr. Edmur 


ore must be classified for the assessment of | thus I Committee is 

duties according to its component of chief | fore, that the class oO! 

value, have been printed. They consist. of } dut e under ¢ ting law 

arguments, aflidavits, and statements of fact | I t nt t 

from the parties in interest, their counsel | 1 ld: First, that they 

and metallurgists. The whole mass consti | exist yes t 

tutes an object-lesson in tariffs of very great | Mex f I 

value There is scarcely anythir n th ha ! s : 

literature of the subject which does not here t \ 

tind its appropriate practical illustration | ver v . 
To begin at the beginning, we find that | made dutiable by Treasut r 

Congress undertook in 1883, as often before, | Congress made them s r not 

to regulate the profits of a large number of lwas tl t 

trades, including that of lead-mining and | Wolcott, whose pres the | 

smelting, as well as the manufacture of lead in imper ( s 

pipe, sheets, shot, ete., and of white lead s M W \ 

To do this with any approach to fairness, if | [Mr. Secretary of t rr 

such an attempt can ever be fair, would re- } the lead product of the United S 

quire such wisdom as has never been voucl whether ( ress s S 

sifed to mortals, conjoined with a spirit it I ns } ted ( ress Aq 

of disinterestedness which has never been | not whether t mis I f M 


found in any legislative body. As a mat- | ing ores might not net : 
ter of fact, this particular bill did not | ing the lead pr t of the | 
have the advantages of such wisdom and | Mr. August R. M r st 
disinterestedness as the Congress of 18S that it was tw 

may have been blessed with ecause it | t Treasury 
was thrown togcther in a conference com- | a tax u nt I : \ 
mittee in great haste, and with a total dis 1] 

regard of the votes hat had been previ | } presu! \ : 


ously taken in the two houses. This circum- | n 





stance detracts from the value of the testi af} \ M 
mony of Mr. L. E. Holden (p. 56), who lrawt 

submits a sworn statement that he was pr | States 

sent during that entire session of (¢ ress f 

and that he ‘‘ Knows it was not the tent of res t t . : 

the friends of the law that lead in ores 

any other form, should be admitted ft 

duty.”” Inasmuch as the conference I : 
mittee that reported the measure w t : ss 


finally passed, went counter to the votes of | is certa at Tes 

both houses, Mr. Holden’s knowled: ft res s \ 
intent of the friends of the law must } 
the slightest 
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tion, repugnant to the sense of justice and to 
the spirit of free institutions. The difference 
between such an act done by Congress and 
the same done by the Secretary, although 
the economical results are the same, goes, 
however, to the very root of representative 
government. 


DECLINE OF THE NEWPORT SEASON. 


Iv is generally asserted, and does not seem to 
be very positively denied, that Newport will 
be neither so full nor so gay this year as some 
people could de sire, There are more houses 
to let, and they do not let so well; there is to 
be less going on, fewer public entertain- 
ments, more people absent in Europe, etc., 
ete. To hotel-keepers, cab-drivers, owners 
of houses who expect to live during the 
winter on the rent they get from their New 
port the all this is 
depressing; and the most melancholy thing 
about it is, that the 
be increasing instead of diminishing. It 
threatens to be worse this year than it was 
last year, although last year it seemed worse 
than the year before; and, worse than all, the 
future holds out no detinite promise of reviv- 
al. The old Newport ‘‘ season,” when pub- 
lic gayety was kept up day after day and 
night after night, is believed by many people 
It is notthat New- 
never had 


estates in summer, 


dulness seems to 


to bea thing of the past. 
itself is in a decline. It 
fine houses nor so many 
miles of good roads, With these and its Ca 
sino and new bathing-houses, it has really 
doubled its attractions within a few years. 


port 
so many 


It continues to be, as it always has been, the 
only seaside watering-place of the first class 
in the United States. The explanation must 
be found in some other The ‘‘ sea 
son” is said to have fallen off from a variety 
of causes not redounding in any way to the 
Newport. In the first place, 
and 
Kurope—the numbers going this year are 


cause, 


discredit of 
fashionable people go more more to 
larger than ever before ; then, two or three 
rival ‘‘resorts’’ have come into favor near 
by, especially Narragansett Pier, where peo- 
ple who want to have continual ‘‘ hops” go; 
then, the times are bad, and no new set of 
large fortunes has been made recently. 

No doubt there is something in these ex- 
planations; but do they, after all, explain why 
the season has declined while Newport itself 
has become more and more attractive? There 
are, even with all allowances made, as has 
just been said, many more people, and many 
more rich people, in Newport than there 
were twenty years ago. It is not a deserted 
village, but a thriving and prosperous town— 
thriving and prosperous chiefly through its 
If these habitués liked 
to keep up the old season as it was in its 
them 


summer inhabitants, 


prime, nothing could prevent -cer- 
the fact that other 
in other places doing the same 


tainly not there were 
habitues 
thing. Nor would the poverty of those 
them, nor the 
Those who re- 


member Newport in the old days of the 


who could not come deter 


absence of those in Europe 


Ocean House heps know very well that it 
has material in it now for hopping and other 
forms of revelry of which the “society 





Nation. 


The 


people” of the last generation knew no 
thing. 

The causes that have been 
not account for the phenomenon, which is 
that the people who used to carry on the 
‘‘season,” or their present representatives, 
do not care to do so as much as they did. 
The cause must be found in some peculiarity 
of the season itself, which has gradually led 
to its falling into disfavor, or 
change in the people who created it, or both. 

We venture to suggest that the cause in 
the season itself which leads to this result is 
that it was an essentially vulgar and disgusting 


mentioned will 


’ 


else some 


institution, which, unless the world was to 
disgusting, 


It consisted 


grow increasingly vulgar and 
was doomed to an early decay. 
simply and solely of a number of people, 
united by no other tie than that they could 
afford it, going toa seaside place, and, in 
stead of spending their time in the pursuit 
of health and pleasure, wasting it in giv- 
ing their badly brought-up daughters and 
in the way of danc 
The elders of 
course got very little out of the season. 
The father was apt to be hard at work in 
New York most of the summer, earning a 
the mothers drove or gossiped (a 


sons & good time ” 
ing, driving, and flirting. 


living ; 
great many of the leading matrons made 
their headquarters on a hotel piazza), and the 
young people had their fling ; that is, they 
danced night after nightin gas-heaied rooms, 
privately if they must, publicly in the hotel 
‘‘corridor ” if possible. 

In the last twenty or thirty years im- 
mense changes have come over the lives and 
pleasures of well-to-do Americans.  Not- 
withstanding all the provincialism we see in 
some directions, in the pleasures of ‘‘society” 
advance in good sense 

The for 
a summer season de- 


there has been a great 


and cosmopolitanism. taste out- 
door sports has made 
voted to dancing seem just as silly to Ameri 
cans as it always did to other people. Sum 


mer occupations have become diversified. 
Where sitting on a piazza or parading a cor 
ridor used to mark the height of social at 
tainment, these pursuits have come to seem 

like The increase of 
private fortunes has also had an indirect ef 
fect. The plutocrats have gradually more 
and more given up trying to pretend that 
they liked equality, and the give-and-take 
of democratic hotel life, and have drawn 
off into their cottages—villas they call them 
now—and taken a good deal of satisfaction in 
a reserve and withdrawal the vulgar 
herd of resorters which the latter perfectly 
No one not fortified by 
A gene 


more or less a bore. 





from 


well understand. 
great wealth could do these things. 
ration ago they would have been looked 
Now they are simply 
The very wealthy 

They lead such 


upon as snobbish. 
aristocratic or exclusive, 
are a law to themselves. 
lives in summer as they please, season or no 
season, and for their example a host of peo 
ple less rich may well be thankful. 

Of course, the season will never be who 
extinguished. There will, in Newport and 
elsewhere, always be a time when the hotels 
are full, when there are most turn-outs to be 
seen, when there is summer dancing; but the 
great discovery has been made that the leaders 


7 
] 
il 


Vv 
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of fashion no longer regard the competition 
of display in clothes on hotel piazzas as the 
sum and substance of human happiness, and 
the followers of fashion are very quick to 


echo the discovery. Summer life in thi 
last generation has become much more 
private. Let the hotel-keepers and hack 


drivers and purveyors of amusement by con 
tract at regret it; we 
cannot. 
vulgar caricature of real pleasure-seeking; 

) 


and if it has gone, asthe late Mr. Carlyle 


so much a head, 
To our minds the old season wasa 


would havesaid, to the Mother of dead dogs, 
or, as others insist, to Narragansett Pier, it 
does not mean that Newport is in a decline, 
but that the ‘‘ season ’ found out 
to be an imposture which no civilized or ci 


has been 


vilizable country could long endure. 


NOTES IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND, 

KILKER, Co, CLAR®, May 26, 1889, 
With the supreme attractions before them 
of the oldest and most civilized countries in the 
world, it is little wonder that, as a rule, Ame 
rican visitors landing at Queenstown 
rapidly across Ireland. We have nothing in 
architecture to detain the 
For ourselves there is much of deep interest in 


pass 


art or traveller. 
both, but to be fully appreciated they must be 
viewed in a spirit born of intimate acquaint- 
ance with the country and her history. Our 
chief associations with English literature are 
almost centred round the tombs of Swift and 
Stella in St. Patrick’s; Rev. Charles Wolfe's 
grave in a seldom visited graveyard, a mile 
from Queenstown; Kilcolman, and other spots 
in the County of Cork connected with Spenser ; 
and Goldsmith’s birthplace and deserted vil- 
lage in Longford. The harrow of misrule and 
depression has left Ireland rather bare. The 
living institutions most worthy of a visit are 
some under the Catholic Church—those splen- 
did establishments managed by religious or- 
ders, such as Artane and Glencree, near Dub- 
lin, and the Convent of the Good Shepherd and 
Saint Raphael’s Blind Asylum in Cork, and 
others scattered all over the length and breadth 
of the land, where devoted men and women, in 
accordance with Catholic ideas, are doing so 
much for the Irish renaissanee, which has un- 
doubtedly begun. We Protestants cannot work 
through such means; our field of usefulness 
here is at present necessarily narrow—we our- 
selves have done restrict it. Some- 
thing may be effected when we more fully 
realize that in philanthropic labors we cannot 
do much better than rival the spirit of our 
Catholic fellow-countrymen. 

Since leaving Dublin a fortnight ago, I have 
been longing that my friends abroad could see 


much to 


ireland in this year’s spring attire. The wea- 
ther has been perfect. 


tender green on field and wood, never here 


Never have I seen more 


bluer seas and skies, or lovelier shadows chas- 
Per- 
hups the hawthorn is not so luxuriant as last 


ing each other over the mountain sides. 


year’s; but the primroses are massed along the 
hedgerows, daisies and cowslips and butter- 
cups carpet the pastures and meadows, and as 
for the furze, it is a blaze of glory, lighting up 
the hills and framing the fields in gold. We 
are rather jealous for the reputation of Lreland, 
owing to visitors so often deriving their im- 
pressions of the country from Killarney. So 
far as nature goes, Killarney is in fine weather 
a heaven upon earth; but man has done much 
tomar the place. Not even in the Bernese 
Oberland is there a more exasperating system 
of tolls, beggary, and wheedling. The hotels 
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are dear (at least according to our stan 


and the tips and extras connected with the hire 





i 
of boats and carriages are endless. Moreover, 


the shores of the lakes are strictly preserved 
You cannot walk and ride freely there as in 
the English Lake district. You have to pay 
for entrance to every demesne and every beau 
tiful spot. Let us hope that under home rt 
the proprietors may be bought up and the pls 





nationalized. For the present it remains a 
scandal and a shame to Ireland. Perhaps you 
do not perceive this as clearly as we do. You 
generally visit Killarney with purses und 

American ideas” of 
the value of money, and inexperienced as to 


4“ 


pleted by travel, with 


the principles on which the most enjoyabl 
tourist resorts in Europe are run, 

Glengariff, Killarney, Dublin, perhaps a day 
in the County of Wicklow, Belfast, and the 
Giant’s Causeway, are upon the whole, for a 
short tour in Ireland, the best selection of places 
to visit. This usual programme might, how 
ever, be considerably improved, Leaving Kil 
larney early in the morning for Dublin, the 
main interest ending at Limerick Junction, let 
the tourist there express his heavy baggage and 
take a train for Waterford, the afternoon 
steamer for New Ross, and rail to Wexford. 
Next day iet him travel by railway to Dublin, 
stopping at Rathdrum and devoting a few 
hours to visiting Glendalough. He will really 
lose no time, and will immensely increase his 
knowledge of Ireland. The Suir, the Barrow, 
the Slaney are some of Spenser's rivers. Along 
their banks, with views of the Galtees, Come 
raghs, Knockmealdowns, across the charming 
County of Wexford, through the Vale of Avo 
ca, under the dark clitfs and woods that sur 
round the ‘* Valley of the Two Lakes,” he will 
see much that is most characteristic of our 
scenery. The situations of Waterford and 
New Ross are picturesque. Wexford is per 
haps the most interesting town in Ireland. The 
main street at some points is only twenty feet 
wide, The principal Anglo-Norman towers 
and much of the walls remain. ‘The county is 
full of historical associations. There the in 
vaders first landed. Portions of the castl 
built upon the site of Dermot Macmur- 


rough’s residence still frown upon the sur 





rounding country. At Ferrycarrick the train | 
passes in view of the first castle erected by 


Fitzstephen; and it is the most remarkable 


fact in European history that the contest ini 
tiated when it was built 700 years ago, remains | 
unsettled to this day. The people of the county, 
at least in the southern baronies, are some of 


the finest in Ireland. They alone made a real 
stand in 1708. Wexford town was held for six 
weeks, Dreadful atrocities were perpetrated 
on both sides, but few Protestants were i 1 





who had not, themselves or their families, 
taken part in the terrible system of oppressi 


under which the country groaned. South of 
Wexford an old English dialect, almost uninflu 


enced by Irish, lingered on as a distinct lan- 
guage till our time. At Waterford and Ferry- 
carrick the Visitor will see in full use curious 
wooden bridges erected 100 years ago by on 
‘* Lemuel Cox, a native of Boston.” 

I have just reversed this tour, and then, hay 


n Cork and beside the 


ing stayed a while 
Shannon, have come on here. I am profound 
ly impressed with the moral and mental eleva 
tion which is going on over the country ] 

population has been awfully reduced since first 
I knew these parts. We are still behindhand, 
but, in the main, an intelligent, well-clothed, 
self-respecting people have (thanks very ! 
to intercourse with America) replaced the wild 

and impoverished hordes of the time before the | 
famine, The dream of raising the country 
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hs, rich wit ’ ’ marine reatures, | es | e8@ é les Arts, a review which bas 


\ : ‘ . 


a peculiar fascination—a fascination | magnificent illustrations, and is only made for 








SOA. 


the pr 


The * Notes 


before us in the shape of 


et Souvenirs’ 


sperous, 


which are a smal! vo 


iume, came out first in this review. They were 


made in the years 1871 and N72; they are frag 
‘ted, but the 5 de 
interest from the dramatic occurrences of those 


mentary, disconne rive much 
eventful years. 
Halévy was at [tretat on the 2Ist of May, 
IST1, when an official despatch from M. Thiers 
that the 
s, Which had been 
of the 


on the little Fécamp diligence. 


announced 
Vari 


hands 


troops 
for 
Commune, 


were reentering 
months in the 
He left immediately 
Ile tell 


his neighbors on the diligence that he 


two 


one of 
is on his 
way to Paris 


singular idea. 
have stopped fighting, 


says the farmer; 
till they 


To Paris? 
Wait at least 


You Parisians agitate yourselves too 
much and have too much curiosity. a 
That is your misfortune. We don't agitate 


ourselves so in the country. 
for a melody, a war, a 
yourselves in such states—you burn your blood. 
All these things would not have so much im 
portance if people did not occupy themselves 
with it; for, after all, the days have only 
twenty-four hours, the months have but thirty 
days, and the years but twelve months. 
While it lasts it lasts: and when it is finish 
ed it is finished.” 


But you, 
revolution, you put 


M. Haltvy is never tired of giving examples 
of this philosophy of a great part of our people. 
I iad myself, at the same epoch, curious exam 
going from Versailles 
when the 
troops took by force the bridge of Neuilly, 
defended The 
noise of the artillery was deafening, but L saw 


ples of it. I remember 
t 


Oo Neuilly, on the day Versailles 


which was with barricades. 
peasants working in their fields not even lift 
ing their heads, looking as calm and quiet as 
possible 

On first 
along the Seine and saw the ruins of the Tuile 
ries, of the Council of State, of the Great Chan 


his visit to Paris, when he went 


eellery of the Legion of Honor, Halévy adds: 
““Thave seen, for ten months, many extraor 
dinary things, but nothing more strange and 
fantastic than what I saw a moment ago... . 
Between the Pont Royal and the Pont de la 
Concorde, some people were fishing. I counted 
them: they were twelve, fishing very leisurely, 


not caring for what was taking place over 
their heads, their eyes fixed on their lines, and 
taking advantage of all these disasters to fish 
The last 
struggle of the Commune took place in the 


cemetery of Pére Lachaise ; 


at the forbidden time of the year.” 


‘**Ateach report of a gun on the heights of 
Montmartre, there was a great fracas in the 
Rue des Martyrs, but nobody paid any atten- 
tion to it. There was a crowd in all the shops 
of the quarter, The cooks were forming in 
queue at the butchers’, On all sides one heard 
What a 
noise they are making up there at Montmartre. 


pleasantries and laughter. 
It is the end, said the woman, the bouquet [the 
name given to the finale of grand fireworks] 
It will soon be over.” Halévy took pleasure in 
the state of mind of 
people, of those who think 


observing the common 
aloud freely. ‘I 
was yesterday in front of a butcher's shop; an 
old woman was quarrelling with the butcher, 


who tried to give her too much bone with the 


ment ‘I thought,’ said she, ‘ that you 
would become more reasonable after the war. 
| 


But I see that it will always be the same,’ 


[tis always the same with many: and _ his 
tory slides over their heads as the wind over 
the lower strata of The Paris of 
the siege and of the Commune rapidly regained 
its old aspect, 


the ocean, 


‘We go over the Pont Neuf, and we fall, at 
the Croix Rouge, on a great fire: a great shop 
has been burning for twenty-four hours. Close 
by, the shops are open, the passers by have the 


| elastic step of the Parisians. 





The Nation. 


1 stop and [ look 
curiously for five minutes at an optician in the 
Kue des Vieux Colombiers, who, with infinite 
calin, is busy putting metho lically in order his 
glasses, and eye-glasses, and microscopes. His 
wife helps him; he goes out of the shop that he 
may judge of the effect from the sidewalk. 
\nd meanwhile we hear distinctly the guns on 
the side of the Bastille.” 


Men are, on such occasions, like insects who 
have been for a moment perturbed and who 
life. It is 
the same with an army, and Stendhal has won 


hasten to resume their instinctive 
derfully described what may be called the hu 
man part of a battle, in his account of Water 
loo in the * Chartreuse de Parme.’ 

Halévy turns at times his photographic plate 
onthe famous men of the day; he gives good 
portraits of Thiers, of Gambetta—true por 
traits: 

**T remember when M. Thiers reéntered the 
French Chamber on the 11th of January, 164. 
I see the little man so often caricatured by my 
friend Cham, ascending the tribune. I hear, 
coming out of this tiny body, a small, sharp 


voice, the driest and most disagreeable of 
voices. On the face of a certain number of 


deputies who had never heard M. Thiers could 
be read clearly this thought: What! is tnis M. 
Thiers?) Two or three members of the Right 
screamed, * Louder ! louder!’ ‘ You will hear 
me in a moment,’ and, to be sure, it was soon 
heard, the little voice, It took accent, autho 
rity; and a great silence ensued, the greatest 
silence I ever heard, for silence is very well 
heard. There was an old huissier who 
was a great admirer of M. Thiers. It is the 
business of these ushers in the Chamber to 
establish silence. When there is a great mur- 
mur, Which drowns the voice of the speaker, 
two Jiuissiers, at the right and left side of the 
tribune, scream three or four times: ‘ Silence ! 
silence !? One day this old huisster, seeing M. 
Thiers ascending the tribune, said: ‘Oh! now 
it is M. Thiers, we have nothing more to do 
Nobody stirs while he is there. <A fly would 
not dare to fly during a speech of M. Thiers,’” 


During the Empire, Halévy had an office at 
the Corps Législatif, that of secrétaire-rédac- 
M. Thiers when 
the proof-sheets 
He corrected much: 


he came 


of his 


teur. He often saw 
himself to 


speeches, 


correct 


‘* We were all very much afraid of him. 

He had much vivacity, and he did not bear 
the smallest observation, I took the liberty to 
tell him (he was correcting a speech on the 
affairs of Mexico) that he had made two 
phrases which, one after the other, said exactly 
the same thing, in almost identical terms. ‘ ] 
know it very well,’ said M. Thiers with his 
little voice, ‘and I did it on purpose—do you 
hear? on purpose. . . . The first time I 
spoke for the intelligent people, for those 
who understand at once. . . . But you 
must speak to everybody, you must be under 
stood by everybody. So I spoke the second 
time for the fools, who are the majority, 
outside of the Chamber.’ And, as [ was going 
away humbly, I heard him say between his 
lips, ‘and in the Chamber, also,’” 


M. Thiers had promised at Bordeaux to re- 
main neutral the Moenarchical and 
Republican parties, but he did not cease for an 
hour to work 


between 


against the monarchical solution. 
what he said at Versailles, after 
tight: ‘* The 


monarchy is impossible, you ought to see it: 


Halévy cites 
dinner, to some deputies of the 
but you are always the same incorrigi- 
ble doctrinaires; you are rich, you live in hé 
tels between court and garden, you don’t know 
what is going on in the street. If you were 
reasonable, we would make the Republic to- 
gether, you and I, and all would go on for the 
best in an excellent Republic, very wise, very 
conservative; but you are not reasonable, and 
you will oblige me to make the Republic with 
the Republicans, without you, against you, 
while I should much prefer to make it with 
you and for you.” 

There is little in this volume on Gambetta: 

‘Gambetta is now a sort of sovereign. He 
has kept his courtiers, his Bordeaux and Tours 
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staff, his following. This is the most serious 
danger of the time (this was written just after 
the Commune}. Two sets of men, hungry for 
prefectures and sub prefectures the men who 
were put out in September, 1870, and those who 
were put out in February, 1Sil—are waiting, 
with equal impatience and equalavidity, forthe 
restoration of the man, Emperor or President, 
who will give them back their places, Politics 
is becoming a trade, a specuiation.” 


volume is 
the 
who played some part in the dramatic years of 


The real interest of this small 


much less in anecdotes concerning men 


the war and of the Commune than in small sto 

ries and pictures showing the temper of the 

the fund of 

philosophy, of good nature, of instinctive resig 
found 

the worst of times. 


people during these great events 


nation which is in the nation, even at 


Correspondence. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
To THE Eprror oF Thnk NATION: 

Sir: The faults which Pref. Newcomb finds 
with my definitions in the Century Diction 
ary are, I trust, at all events, confined to the 
earlier where I 
proofs of a part of what I wrote. 


unable to 
L ask leave 
to illustrate my method of preparing detini- 


pages, was 


sec 


five in de- 


take 


tions, in the instances of the my 


partment to which he objects. | these 
up in their alphabetical order, 

(1.) Action. The first step towards defining 
such a phrase as the “Jaw of action and re- 
action ” is to find who originally introduced 
it, and where. In this case the author is New- 
ton, the book the ‘Principia.’ I next inquire 
whether and where there has been any sub 
This car 
ries me to Thomson and Tait’s ‘ Natural Phi 
losophy.’ Finally, I collect the common mean 


English 


sequent discussion of the meaning. 


ing of the phrase from a series of 
Prof. 
says my definition contains an erroneous sen- 
I presume he alludes to that in which 
I give of *s 
Though Thomson and Tait laud Newton’s re 
marks, these certainly confound two distinct 


writers of different periods. Newcomb 
tence, 


Newton’s definition action.” 


phenomena, and we may regret his definition 
which not 
nary cases under the law. I ought to have 
added something to that effect. But Newton 
does give that definition, and gives no other, 


of ‘‘ action,” does apply to ordi 


and he lived in an age when men were ex- 
pected to adhere to their definitions; and I 
was bound to record his statement. I supple 
ment this in the next sentence by giving the 
law as it ought 


stood. 


to be and is generally under- 
There is no error, but only the omission 
of an explanatory sentence, probably as ap 
pearing disrespectful to the ‘‘summus New 
tonus,” 

(2.) Albedo, 
bert in 1760, and defined 
guished into species by 


This word, introduced by Lam- 


by him, and distin 


Zollner in 1865, does 
not belong strictly to my department. I sup- 
pose I wrote on the galley-proof: ‘‘the propor 
tion of the light falling on a surface irregular 
ly reflected from it,” and that the proof-reader, 
finding this a bad sentence, inserted and be- 
fore ‘ 
answered better. The slight confusion result- 
ing is corrected by the rest of the definition. I 
may 


‘irregularly,” where that is would have 


remark that albedo has nothing to do 
with the light regularly reflected, which is to 


be reckoned as if absorbed; and, moreover, a 
slightly sel f- 
luminous, as Saturn has been supposed to be, 
The albedo is, therefore, not exactly ‘the pro- 


body may have albedo although 








portion o 
minous body,” as | 

(5.) Alidade, Arabic terms of astr I 
have been in nearly every instance hunted 


in Arabian authors, generally in old La 





translations, 


tially in translations of Ptolemy, so as to c 
. 


Lexiceons : and finally they have been traced 
through various writers from Chaucer to N 
} 


comb. There is some dispute regarding 


proper meaning of the word a/lidacde in Arat 





In Er sh, it Is generally ay it irm 

an optical instrument, traversing a cir an 
attached, as such arms commonly a to a 
telescope, or carrying sights. (The restrictiot 


by some writers to a vertical circle cannot be 
Justified It is, however, occasionally extend 
ed (as by Neweomb) to all arms of circles, 
whether earrying sights or not; and as this use 


is borne out by Arabian dictionaries, we can 


not call it wrong. On tl 
word is very frequently applied, both in Arabic 
see Devie, ‘Glossaire’) and in English, to a 
straight-cedge unattached to a circle and bear 


ing sights or a telescope. Both these meanings 





ven inthe Dietionary. The 





are § 


tion fully accords with that given by Newcoml 
himself, and the second is even more un 
edly correct. 

1.) Almeayest. Supposing the editors would 
delete this proper name, I wrote no descrip 
tion, and that in the text is continued from 
the Imperial Dictionary. It is substantia 
that of Hutton. I took into consid2ration 





the alteration of it in e plates, but, after 
turning over the Almagest itself with this 


view, decided to 





makes two objecti ption—first 
that it contains no account of the Ptolemai 


system, but that would have been ill-placed 
here; and, second, that the work contains m 
problems in geometry and astronomy, as stated, 


} 


Which seems hyperecritical when we call to 


y} 
mind the treatise on trigonometry in the first 
book, and when we reflect that the astrono 
mical memoirs of which the work consists are 
properly enough called problems. The reason 
given for the name, though not objected to by 
Prof. Newcomb, is slightly incorrect 


(.) Anomaly, This « 





first I wrote in astronomy, I certainly cannot 
defend. Besides containing a blunder remark 
r Prof. Ne 


wardly 


veomb, the whole is awk 





ed by 


drawn up, 


name *‘anomaly” is not explained, nor the 


mode of reckoning it used by Kepler and his 


followers before Gauss. I hope l mav be able 


in some way to replace the article by anothet 


prepared according to my usual method, being 





based on an examination (1) of Ptolem 
of Kepler (who defines the eccentric anomaly, a 
term due to him, very clearly as *‘areus cireul) 


eccentrici, in consequentia 





ceptusque inter lineam apsidum et inter per- 
pendicularem illi per corpus planeta 


Gauss, and (4) of a series of Er 
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THE SOUTH FORK FISHING CLI 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION 


Sir: Your article on the Conemaugh disas 








ter is the clearest and most su ny 
of the situation in wrecked v ev , 3 
been made, But there are facts neernil 


the men who belong to the South Fork Fis 
Club which, when made known to you, w us 
suredly modify your judgment of their 1 


sponsibility for the disaster. Having so 
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Socialism, Prof. A. T. Hadley of Yale Univer- 
sity. Hesays, in the Political Science Quar- 
life de- 
There are 


for December, 1888 ; ** Modern 


, 
erly 
mands organized business action. 


two great organizations, either one of which 


can manage it—organized capital, or organized 


If this be the real alternative, 


there is certainly an increasing number of per- 
trust 
This is, at any rate, the present writer's 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 
14, 1889. 


overnment.” 


sons who would prefer to the Govern- 
ment, 
inclination. 

June 


CaMbERIDGE, MASS,, 


PROPER NAMES IN DIFFERENT LAN- 
GUAGES. 
To THE EpiTroR oF THE NATION : 

Sir: Does there exist an interlingual diction- 
ary of proper names, or anything at all equiva- 
lent to it? Such a thing would be very con- 
for the 
study of history through two or three lan- 
It may take a tyro some time to find 


veniont readers who have to follow 
guages. 
out that Dietrich and Thierry are Theodoriec, 
or that 
Lewis, and Ludwig are all the same Protean 


Hlodowig, Chlodwig, Clovis, Louis, 


name—to say nothing of such geographical 
puzzles as Bois-le-Duc and Herzogenbusch; and 
when he does learn these things it is almost by 
Even the practised student is apt to 
be tripped at any time by some travesty which 
The lists of proper 
names given in the ordinary dictionaries go 
but very little way, and are at most bilingual, 
so that they are of no scholastic value. 


accident. 


he has forgotten or missed. 


Yours very truly, L. 

18 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, Boston, June 8, 1889. 
fAt the end of * Lippincott’s Biographical 
Dictionary’ is a ‘‘ Vocabulary of Christian 
Names” which measurably supplies what 
our correspondent calls for. For 


formation about personal names he should 


fuller in 


consult’ Dr. G. Michaelis’s ‘Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch 


men’ (Berlin, 1856, 72 pp., 8vo); 


der gebriiuchlichsten Taufna 
and for La 
tin names of places use Dr, J. G. T. Graesse’s 
der latei- 

der bekanntesten 
deutsch-lat 


287 pp., 8vo). 


rbis Latinus, oder Verzecichniss 


nischen Jenennungen 
Register’ 
A, Franklin's 
‘ }etionnaire des noms, surnoms, et pseudo- 


Stidte, ete., nebst ein 


(Dresden, 1861, 


nymes latins de l'histoire litt¢raire du Moyen 
Ave’ (Paris, 1875, 683 pp., 8vo), covers per- 
haps too limited a field for our correspond 
Ep. NATION. | 


‘ ELECTRA” AT SMITH COLLEGE. 
To THe Epitor oF THE NATION : 

Sir: The Senior Class of Smith College gave 
nd of the 


** Electra ” of Sophocles on Saturday evening, 


the sec 


its two representations of 


eur 1, 
day had 


graduates and teachers and students of Greek; 


The audience on the preceding Tues 
been mainly of the college under- 


on Saturday only the minority felt a distinct 


interest im the language itself. The double 


test was a severe one. For Tuesday, the actors 
thought nervously of their “ lines,” and won- 
dered appreh ly what theories of pronun- 


clation or of qu 


ty might be applied to their 
performance. saturday, they almost re- 
gretted that the judjment of their earlier and 
dreaded critics had been so uniformly kindly 
and even enthusiastic, as each expression had 
added to an expectation on the part of the new 
hearers that must be made good, if possible. 
In the first effort they naturally relied upon 


sympathy with their earnest desire of repro- 





Nation. 


The 


ducing something of the Greek spirit, of em- 
bodying its wonderful conception of the drama 
to compensate for mechanical deficiencies; but 
in the second they felt from the first that there 
would be a strenuous demand for interpreta- 
tion through dramatic action, and that the 
Greek tragedy which it had been the work of 
a year to appreciate might translate itself to 
the audience as lack of action. What were 
Electra’s pious indignation if the 
yawned ? But the audience did not yawn, and 
the general impression is that the second per- 
formance was both smoother and more spirited 
than the first. 

The scenery was painted by members of the 
committee, and helped materially in producing 
Doctor 
Blodgett’s musical setting of the choral odes 
enabled the chorus to perform its double func- 
tion of emphasizing the action of the principal 
characters and of supplying a distinct «esthetic 
element. Some knowledge of the difliculties 
experienced in other attempts to render Greek 


audience 


an impression of grave simplicity. 


plays suggested great caution in the introduc- 
tion of tableaus and chorus movements. With- 
out the help of an instant comprehension of 
the language of the speakers, the action in a 
Greek play, even more than in a German or an 
Italian opera, hovers on the brink of the ridi- 
eculous. One giggle hopelessly dispels the tragic 
atmosphere as far as the laugher ts concerned. 
The success of the chorus in Northampton was 
marked; few persons could have left the Opera 
house either night without a clearer under- 
standing of its functions, 

There are two kinds of criticism which the 
performance must meet, one involving its cha- 
racter as a dramatic effort, the otk or testing 
its value as a factor in education. In meeting 
the first, it must be remembered that youth, in 
experience, and a predominatingly intellectual 
training are not the customary equipment for 
Nor is it 
find twenty-eight dramatic 
fifty schoolgirls. And such, literally, is the 
demand made by the peculiar structure of a 


great histrionic successes. usual to 


geniuses among 


Greek play, which requires that silence shall 
speak, and spirit make itself felt through form 
rather than through motion, 
cism of Mr. Frank Sargent would tind the re- 
sults of his own training hardly more than 


The severe criti- 


an effort when 
Some of the 


actors would say that they did not know what 


creditable. But what is such 


looked at as a piece of discipline ¢ 
work or scholarship meant before they took 
part ina Greek play. With humorous exag- 
geration, they will tell you that a clear con 
science is inseparable from ‘elasticity of the 
joints,” and that the one thing more difficult 
for an American girl than to walk 
stand still. 
play has involved a thousand problems and sug 


slowly is to 
The practical conduct of a Greek 
gested thousands more. The necessity of indi 
vidual responsibility, the importance of disci- 
pline in the ranks, the moral significance of 
what the English-speaking people on this side 
of the Atlantic call 
have all received new emphasis. 


“making connections,” 
Besides, most 
of the actors are supplied with Greek quota- 
tions for the rest of their lives, 

But, quite apart from these practical consi- 
derations, there is something to be gained from 
a year’s study of a masterpiece simply because 
more fatal 
blunder than the assumption that effort is best 
expended where success is within reach. The 
‘* Electra” of Sophocles is possibly beyond the 
powers of any undergraduates, but those pow- 
ers are likely to be indefinitely greater than if 
a society play had been given to the perfect 
satisfaction of the audience, The disciplinary 


it is a masterpiece. There is no 


’ 


value of afternoon teas and evening prome- 
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The 
scornful question, ‘* Is it worth while to attempt 
impossible things for the reward contained in 
the comment, ‘As well as could be expected’ ?” 
punctuated with a shrug, misrepresents all 


nades needs no emphasis from colleges, 


the ambitions of such work as is under consider- 
ation. 
very infrequent, but if they were universal, the 
work would still be worth doing. But in par- 
ticular cases the great problem 1s to know what 
it is wise to attempt. 
fortunate in having at hand the taste and judg 


Shrugs are completely out of place and 


Here the class has been 


ment of Prof. Tyler, who has insisted upon 
simplicity, dignity, and moral impressiveness., 
In problems of scholarship connected with the 
undertaking, he has counselled moderation. 
Consequently the work has been relieved of the 
burden of discussion about pitch an 
and rival methods of Greek 
The aim has been to speak the lines intelligent- 
ly and sympathetically, 
with the received standards of Greek scholar- 
ship in the United States. OR, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass,, June 16, 1889, 


accent 
pronunciation, 


and in accordance 


THERSITES REDIVIVUS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: “Is a Soldier’s Life worth Living ¢” 
On this thesis Lord Wolseley has recently 
tone the 
british fire- 
eaters, alone among those whose native speech 


been delivering himself, and in a 


monopoly of which by certain 


For this tone 
we were fully prepared by more than one of 


is English, will excite no envy. 


His Bellicosity’s previous utterances; and the 
conclusion, aflirmative, but strictly for domes- 
tic adoption, which, at vast expense of wordy 
bluster, he bas elaborated is, also, precisely 
His 
creed is one of engaging simplicity: militar- 


such as might have been reckoned on. 


ism, and that only, is the antiseptic which 


ean save the United Kingdom from putrefy- 
ing. By way of exercise, let fancy figure a 
man to whom sensibility is mawkishness; who 
ignores, save with sinister aspect, everything 
but his own countrymen and their interests; 
and whose professional egotism contemplates 
acrid contempt 


with nearly all occupations 


except his own. That a man of this stamp, if 
essentially an amateur in real warfare, and 
unlessoned in the mystery of reasoning, should, 
on betaking himself to inkshed, comfort him- 
self mostly as a clamorous swashbuckler, is 
hardly other than a matter of obvious conse- 
quence. In the category of morbid develop- 
ments, a phenomenon of this complexion, par- 
ticularly as a contemporary fact, is somewhat 
noteworthy, Let us inspect it, then, a little 
narrowly. 

The day, we take it, has well nigh gone by 
when any one who forms his opinions more 
independently than by proxy, pays much re- 
gard to what Mr. Ruskin may think good to 
enunciate, especially in his excursions beyond 
the province of art. 
“it is only 


Laying it down, that 


by his life in 


daring deeds, that the soldier can expect to 


seriously risking 
appreciate fully how much a soldier’s life is 


worth living,” Lord Wolseley, however, re- 
peats, with approval, his dictum, in much the 
same strain: *‘All healthy men like fighting, 
All brave 
men like to hear of their fighting, and of 
their Diiference from him, 


as in taste, so in anything else, we are aware 


and like the sense of danger, Wwo- 


facing danger.” 


imbe- 
cility, if nct incompatible with sanity; and 
argument with an all-round autocrat would 
rank, for preposterousness, with h's own dog- 
matism, Yet, in passing, we may indicate, 
as being eminently characteristic, his avowed 


that Mr. Ruskin accounts a proof of 
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predilection for 


for women who like to hear of their tightiz 


objects which 














who copy after them are usually supposed 
be peculiar in admiring Characteris < 
Wise, is bis implied pos 1, thatt Ww i 
cur species Is promoted raging pa 
Vorites nt i t f i} tit I 
Violence Nor les tract 
is his notion, that to t ingel 
distinguishes all healthy 1 i, Ww t 
hear of their fa v «danger dist i 
brave women. Estimated by this advan | 
ethical teak nye, With its exalta f iu 
and viragoes, miseral samy f t 1 
are the po ted creat i 1 
male alike, who are content t r, W 
ger has to | t 1, that it 1 
ed without fling ind } ee. 
sacri fic Meant t | 1 Ww 
ve have see rep ! i as al, t iy 
they are sp nol y et ex 
g ral ! | 
futur so that these d 
in | 11 i t ! 
st is to the brav ‘ 1 
i ! n ¢ i l t I 
ids them, that sl 
ist i of ¢ t 
be Ww ere it 
l the quotat 1 fi M 
Ruskin chiefly because of what the prancing 
stepson of Mars, to Whom its doctrine see 
axiomatic, Immediately appends to it | 
aceording to him, No dout there are tl 1 
sands of our soldiers w do like war iy 
for the many healthy pleasures it br $s With 
it If the f of t were far to see 
this intrepid deman n credulity would 
tellig e 
Kew can sta need of i ! 
tive to th rdinat English soldiet In 
we hay lregs the st i - 
the populace; and it sutl him that, in the 
career D Ss, he expt vi par 
tive idleness, a s y of f i an 
ull of drink, and a certainty of wages. Mat 
less as he may in the ar f inbr fer 
city, his courage, | his muscle, is inf r 
that of any of his social betters. How little 1 
is improved, otherwise than as an implement 
of destruction, by military discipline, is noto- 
rious; the hospitals and courts of istice i 
structing us as to his d anor and diversions 
when not directly under the Ss su] 
riors. That, as we are told, there ar ul 
healthy pleasures annexed to his ca x, and 
that, simply for these, thousands of |} llows 
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Nor, on that occasion, was he untrue to his 


habit of resorting to calumnuious invention, 
{ exempliti- 


dis- 


o confine ourselves, however, for 


ition of his fert 


lity inromancing, to his 


ourse under review, after signifying his scorn 


of “these metallic, supercivilized days,” he is 


there pleased to fable a bran-new tribe of frib- 
bling ynics, in the shape of depreciators of 
Nelson Abcut five and twenty years ago, an 

centric English journalist, claiming to have 
found out that the memory of the hero of the 


Nile and of Trafalgar was held in marked 


veneration by Americans, laboured to show 
that, therefore, his countrymen must be griev- 
ly mustakem in their estimation of him, 


Building on this cir 


dited that 


the homeliness of the unaf- 


Lord Wolseley 


now even 


cunmistance 
would have it ere “some 
profess to sneer at 
fected manhood which enabled him to scatter 


hostile fleets, and make England a word of vic 


torv, and renown, and fear, on every sea her 
war-ships swept.’ A fabrication of this sort 
is suggestive, as is, withal, bis designating, 


with the animus of a purblind Tory, the ser 
War 
contingent of our soldiers of the North, as only 


vices, in the of Secession, of a valued 


‘‘a daily pastime.” And nearly akin to bis 


disregard of facts are the transparent unreality 
and insincerity which suffuse his heroics gene- 
rally. \ 
express the feelings of the British man at arms, 


few specimens of these, feigned to 


or else addressed to him, are here subjoined 


** Looking at existence purely froma soldier's 
point of view, 1t is incomprehensible how men 
neare to live, when honour, the salt of life, 
is no longer one of its recognized ingredients,” 

** A determination to do our duty by the na- 


ce 


tien, come what may, and under all circum 
tances, is a noble resolve, that lifts man out 
of the slough of selfishness, where so many 
millions live, and are content to die.” 


But, at his most unhappy moment of hun- 

r, th ind wretchedness, when nearly ex 
hausted by fatigue and want of 
brightens up as be remembers that it 
England he suffers.” 

\ll that is Lest and noblest in man is cra 
ied in the love of home and country. From 
rs that martial glory without which no 
nation can be great or last long. But, for this 
true glory, which, like the forest-tree, takes 
root and spreads, the nation must pay in blood, 
the blood of ber bravest sons,” 

* Your country’s glory is no mere sentimental, 
intan It is a considerable part 
of its greatness and strength; and he who can 
add to the fighting reputation of England does 
her a service worth living to attempt, worth 


dying to accomplish.” 


rst, 
sle e1D, he 


is lor 


tsprir 


rible possession, 


But 


i> 


we must have done with the fustian and 


rant of the reigning Brummagem Wellington. 


Sooth to say, he rather reminds one of a terma 


int in cocked hat and jack-boots, who goes 


up and down the earth in hysterics, disturbing 


quiet folk by obstreperous protests of her 
bravery, and honour, and readiness to give up 


the ghost for ultbat. Though 


hip, as we ourselves had experience 


it, and soldier- 


not very 


long ago, is sometimes a cruel and imperious 


ssify, no person instinct with genuine bu- 


manity could eulogize it, for itself, and as an 
end, as he has done. However a ruder age 
ight have sympathized with his heartless and 
heetoring mood, and lust for self-agerandize 
ment, the charities of enlightenment, where it 
is more than a name, revolt from them with 
tation, If England is particularly proud 

f i, there is just ground why civilization 
Lnot be particularly proud of England. 

Of rare occurrence is the self-exhibition of a 
nan Who acknowledges, as he virtually does, 
that the world would be, to him, an insipid 


waste, if there were no longer to kill. 


ae « O 


any one 
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Notes. 
: Ae 


ments 


CroweLL & Co.’s current 
‘Paying the Penalty’ and * Three 


announce- 
are 
Times Tried ’—six short stories in each volume, 
Manville 
\llen, ete. ; and * Impressions of Russia,’ by Dr. 


by G Fenn, B. L. Farjeon, Grant 
Georg Brandes. 

Mr. George H. Jessop, who recently contri- 
buted tothe Century a series of Lrish-American 
stories, bas written a novel, ‘Judge Lynch, a 
Tale of the California Vineyards,’ which will 
be published shortly in London by Longmans 
& Co,, and in New York by Belford, Clarke & 
Co. Miss May English 
poetess of more individuality and humor than 


Kendall, a young 
most magazine versifiers, has also written her 
first novel, ‘Such is Life,’ which is to be issued 
this month both in London and New York by 
the Longmans. 

Frederick Warne & Co. directly 
‘Fifty Years on the Trail: a True Story of 
Western Life,’ by John Y. Nelson and Har- 
rington O'Reilly. 

‘A School iad, with Vocabulary,’ edited by 
Prof. T. D. Seymour of Yale, is in the press of 
The vocabulary will be 


publish 


Ginn & Co., Boston. 


illustrated with cuts. The same firm announce 
a‘ Practical Latin Composition,’ by that able 
instructor, W. C. Collar, Master of the Rox 
bury (Mass.) Latin School. 

It is said that Miss Elizabeth Balch, an Ame- 
rican, is the ingenious author of ‘An Author's 
Love,’ which we lately reviewed. 

The Committee on Old South Prizes, at the 
Old South Meeting-house, Boston, offer two 
prizes for essays by 3oston 
High and Latin Schools of ISSS and 1889, The 
themes proposed are as follows, and we take 
the liberty of thinking them much too ambi- 
tious for boys and girls of seventeen to eight- 
een: **(1.) French Influence on American Po- 
litical Thought during the Period of the Ame- 
(2.) Washing- 


graduates of the 


rican and French Revolutions, 
ton’s Interest in Education. 
his project of a National University.” 

If ever a book deserved to be called a library 


Discuss especially 


in itself, it is the British ‘ Reference Catalogue 
of Current Literature for 1889’ (London: J. 
Whitaker & Sons; New York: R. R. Bowker). 
It is the analogue of our American ‘ Publisb- 
Trade List Annual,’ and 
various booksellers’ catalogues bound in one 


ers’ consists of the 


pair of covers. It is a duodecimo measuring 
ten inches across the back, the octavo form be- 
ing the preferred American. The surprising 
feature of it, after the size, is the Index of 404 
pages, book, 
enters a book three times, under title, subject, 
As this is not merely a di- 
publications, but eovers the 


which omits no and sometimes 
and author’s name, 
rectory to new 
list of the 
portance can readily be imagined, 


entire British book-trade, its im- 
Moreove r. 
it embraces a large nuinber of American works 
published abroad with or without convention. 
There are twenty-seven different publications 
pertaining to Longfellow, for example; and it 
is an odd circumstance that Lowell’s list is in- 


thus, ‘* Lowell, Hydraulies,” and 
** Emerson Waterwheels.” 


Poe is more popular than either of these last, or 


troduced 

Emersen’s, (Jas.), 
than Hawthorne. Four tirms contest the mar- 
ket for Cooper’s works, three for Mark Twain’s. 
The elassification of the Index is very helpful. 
Shakspere fills nearly a page, and stands, shall 
we say? for one 400th part of so much of cur 
rent Anglo-Saxon literature as is contained in 
this Catalogue. 

American firms laid hands on 


Two lave 


Bourrienne’s *‘ Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte,’ 
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reprinting the 1885 reimpression of the 1836 
English edition; and the impecunious book- 
buyer awaiting his chance has now an excellent 
opportunity to purchase this work at a low 
figure. Both that published by the Messrs, 
Scribner and that by T. Y. Crowell & Co. are 
neatly bound, in styles appealing to different 
tastes. Both are in four volumes—the Scribner 
being smaller and employing a smaller type 
for the extracts; the more legible of the two 
editions as respects the body type, since the 
piper is unglazed and the impression darker, 
It requires somewhat more shelf-room, though 
not much, The portraits are poor in both, the 
Seribners resorting to process reproductions of 
steel engravings, while Crowell & Co, have 
been at the expense of woodcuts which hardly 
justify the effort to excel in this respect. The 
one incontestable feature of superiority on the 
part of the Crowell edition is the index, which 
fills thirty-four pages. With many purchasers 
this will be decisive, and it certainly deserves 
such a recognition as will Jead all publishers of 
similar works to supply the defect of English 
editors and publishers, 

A society called The Haliburton was estab- 
lished five years ago at King’s College, Wind 
sor, N. 
degree the development of a distinctive litera- 
Canada.” 
annual publications with an essay on Thomas 
Chandler Blake Crofton 
(prepared, by the way, for the Nova Scotia 
Historical Society). A portrait on 
the creator of “Sam Slick,” from a photo 
graph taken at the age of sixty, is prefixed 


S., with a view to furthering ‘Sin some 
ture in It now begins a series of 
Haliburton, by F. 
wood of 
Mr. Crofton begins by cor 
numerous Judge 


Allibone, the * Encyclopadia 
Britannica’ and other sources; 


to the pamphlet. 
recting errors concerning 
Haliburton in 
and then cor- 
rects this author himself in his remarks upon 
the expulsion of the Acadians, which had their 
upon Longfellow. <A 


Haliburton’s latest work, ‘ The Season Ticket,’ 


influence character in 
which was published anonymously, is Senator 
Boodle, who seems to need no introduction to 
our generation; but this worthy gentleman 
was simply a prophet of Colonial confedera 
tion, an Pacific railway. 
Mr. Crofton finds the proverbial expression, 
‘all same old drunk,” in Haliburton’s ‘ The 
Old Judge,’ and provisionally makes him the 


intereolonial and 


originator of it, as well as of ‘‘ How much are 
you sorry ? {reckoned in cash for relief],” Top- 
sy’s ‘‘I growed up,” ete. There is an index 
to this entertaining pamphlet. 

Two other historical brochures are on our 
table: a ‘ Narrative of the Captivity of Stephen 
Williams,’ who was taken by the French and 
Indians at Deerfield, February 20, 1703-4, writ- 
ten by himself; and an Address delivered be 
fore the Confederate Survivors’ Association in 
Augusta, on April 26, by Col. Charles C. Jones, 
jr., on “Georgians during the War between 
the States.” The first publication we owe to 
the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association, 
edited by George Sheldon, and 
The narrator was 


It has been 
printed at Deerfield, Mass, 
a son of Rey. John Williams, ‘the redeemed 
captive,” and lived to graduate at Harvard 
and to have a long and useful career as a minis- 
ter and chaplain. The reprint is verbatim. 
An appendix copies some other papers of the 
diarist, which deal with Indian Dr. 
Jones’s address takes a pessimistic view of the 


raids. 


present condition of Georgia as compared with 
that of ante-bellum days, alleging that, without 
estimating slave property, the State ‘Sis now 
poorer by more than twelve millions of dollars 
than 
praises the fidelity and peaceableness of the 
slave population during the war, 


she was twenty-nine years ago.” He 











1), 
papers, Communications should be addressed 


to the President, Mr. L. J. B. Lines 


The Scottish Geographical Magazin f r | 
June opens with an ac int, by H. B. Guppy, 
of the Cocos-Keelit Islands, a group) lying 
about six hundred miles south of Sumatra 
Chey are especially interesting as having been 
visited by Mr. Darwin in 1836, who founded 
his theory of subsidence upon his observations 
of a large atoll contained inthem., Mr. Gu 
py spent ten weeks among the islands, exam 
ing them with particular reference to dete: 
mining whether this or the rival theory of M1 


John Murray of the Challenger Expedition is 


correct rhe author’s conclusions, well |} wn 
to be adverse to Darwin's, are deferred to a 
subsequent paper. The advantages of the 


islands as a sanitarium, from their compara 
tively cool and equable climate and small rain 
fall, are dwelt upon, and interesting faets in 
regard tothe growth of the land are giver 

Great masses of pumice, for instance, thrown 


into the sea by the eruption of Krakatoa 


in ISS5, have tloated to their shores, which 
‘*have in many places advanced’ from 


twenty to thirty yards; and young. trees, 
such as Cordia subcordata, together with 
young cocoanut palms, now grow where the 
waters stoodthen.”” Theislands, it may t ld 
ed, are the property of a Mr. G. C. Ross, tl 


vrandson of a Seotch seaman who to 


now attached to the Government of Cey 








\ paper on the rainfall 1 a t 
of the tropics, by M Is illus 
trated by an admirable may The var S 








noteworthy fact is the great increase of tl 

rainfail in the Argentine Repub m a 
maximum of 32 inches in IS6L to 48 inches it 
IsS3. There are indications, however, that a 


time of correspondingly gradual decrease has 
already setin. Mr. H. R. Millshows ina popular 
way the relations of a scientitic knowledge of 
the earth to commerce. 

The Messrs, Longmans’ New Review is out for 
June, and has an open, attractive appearance 
which is not diminished by the relative slender- 
ness of its ninety-six pages of text. Two ladies 


are on the list of contributors— Mrs. Lynn Li 





ton, with her ** Religion of Self-Respect ul 
Lady Randolph Churchill, who tells of her mont! 
in Russia. Boulanger’s case, by Senator Alfred 
Naquet, and impeachment, by Dey Camille 
Pelletan, lead fF on opposite sides Mr 
Henry James's } iper, * \fter the Play,” 
nects itself with that unique Fre? rea 
the rhéAtre Libre,” which opens t way t 
aspiring dramatists, safe alike fr 
and from the eriticism of the publie at larg 

Students of modern Greek may like to 1} 
of a new philological review in that languag 
Aenva, Which B. Westermann & ( su i 
this country 

The thirty-seventh annual report of 
Trustees of the Boston Public Library is: 
ticeable chiefly for the experiment in regard t 
binding, by w 1 the present arrang t 
has been reached of ving y tl st 
binding to the Library's own for Lha or 
the cheaper done outside \ irto s 
ment to the report gives plans and elevations 
f the new building now in pr OT ore aes pee 

Mr. W. E. Foster, in his venth aunual 
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ac 


ers used, was brought from the forests or 


workshops of Russia, for the most part down 
For the 


first 110 miles all the fresh water used has to be 


he Volga and across the Caspian.” 


transported over the line in tanks; artesian 


wells and condensing machines having proved 
sful. Tog 


unsucces uard against drifting sands, 


palisades have been built and tamarisk, wild 

its, saraoul, and other desert plants have 
been brought from nurseries in the Persian 
mountains and planted along the line, All the 
fuel used, both for heating and light. is the re- 
fuse from distilled petroleum, found in the 
country itself and brought from Baku. ‘ The 
tenders for this year specified the total amount 


required as 6,000,000 gallons.” The rolling 
i 


k consists of from 100 to 150 locomotives and 


stoe 


from 1,500 to 2,000 wagons. Trains run daily 
from the Caspian to the Oxus, and twice a 
week from that point to Samarkand, the cost 
of a second-class through ticket—there are no 
being S18, and the time 
The staff of 
employees, with a very few exceptions, are sol- 
diers of the line. 


first-class carriages 


being seventy-two hours. whole 


As regards the development of that part 
of Turkistan through which the line passes, 
Mr. Curzon does not speak very favorably, 


because of the scarcity of water. But his 
account of the great Merv oasis is very en- 
couraging, “The whole district had been 


smiade over to the private purse of the Czar, 
and the result was that scientific engineers had 
been sent out; the great dam across the upper 
the Murghab 


waters of g 
young 


was being repaired; 


millions of trees were being planted; 


cotton cuitivation was being encouraged.” 


Considered simply as a commercial enterprise, 
been constructed so as 
the 


isa success. It 


the railway, having 


to correspond with principal caravan 


ind trading routes, is said al- 
ready ‘‘to be defraying its working expenses, 
and whispers of a surplus have actually been 
heard.” An important result, also, of the road, 
together with the heavy duties upon all foreign 
goods, is the almost total extinction of English 
Central Asia. 
effects, the construction of 


trade in northern {n its politi 
the railway 
means, according to Mr. Curzon, ‘* the absolute 
the middle 
Asia from Khorasan to Khiva, and 
from the Caspian to Samarkand.” 
tary and strategical 


cal 
and final Russification of zone of 
Central 
The mili- 

the 


consequences of line 


are too obvious to need mention. 


The Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen of Berlin 
publishes every year a summary of the world’s 


railroad mileage, which is, on 


the whole, the 
The 
current number gives statistics for the close of 
At that period there 
342,000 miles of railroad open 


for tratlic. Of these 


most authoritative statement of its kind. 


the year ISS7, were in 
round numbers 
had 181,000, or 


Asia 17,000, 


America 


more than half, Europe 130,000, 


\fviea 5,000, and Australasia something over 
v00. Of the railroads in America, just about 
five-sixths were in the United States, which 

id 150,000 miles. British America had 12,000, 


ind Brazil, Mexico, and the Argentine Repub- 
lic from 4,000) to each, Of the Asiatic 


14,000 miles were in British In 


5,000 
ratiroads, ovel 


1; 


lin: the Transeaspian railroad and those in the 


Dutch possessions being the most important 


amonuy the othe I's. 


China had practically no 


tis ili 


operation, but Japan had nearly 


Winiles. In Africa the leading railroad sys 
temis that of the Cape Colony, with nearly 
U0 miles in operation. Egypt, Algiers, and 
Punis also have considerable systems, but the 
itral part of Africa is almost entirely unde 
sped Phe oldest Australasian systems are 

e of New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
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The 


Zealand, each of which now has about 2,000 
miles of railroad. The other Australian colo- 
In Eu- 


rope the country with the greatest absolute 


nies are beginning to develop rapidly. 


mileage is Germany, with nearly 25,000 miles, 
followed by France with 21,000, Great Britain 
with not quite 20,000, Russia with a little less 


than 18,000, and the Austrian Empire with 
15,000. The country with the largest mileage 


in proportion to area is Belgium, which has in 
round numbers one mile of railroad for every 
four square miles of territory. England alone 
would probably have about the same propor- 
tion, but Great Britain and Ireland have only 
about one mile of railroad to every six square 
miles of territory. If the comparison is made 
with population, France has a slightly larger 
per-capita mileage than either England, Bel- 
gium, or Germany; but that of the United 
than 
France, while the showil 


States is more four times as high as 


gin Australia is even 
a trifle better than ours, 

—A striking thing about these statistics is 
One- 
third of the railroad mileage in the table was 


the amount of increase in recent years. 


constructed since the close of 1880, the increase 
in these seven years being not very much less 
than in the twenty years immediately preced- 
Just about half of this 
been contributed by the United States. 


has 
The 
most rapid percentage of increase is of course 
found in the newest countries, like Australia, 
If we confine our comparisons to the last four 


ing. increase 


years, We find that while Europe has increased 
only 13 per cent. and the United States 26 per 
cent., Australia shows a growth of about 48 
per cent, The capital invested in railroads 
has probably not increased quite so fast as the 
mileage. A careful, although necessarily some- 
what uncertain estimate, makes the average 
cost of railroads in Europe about $113,000 per 
mile, and that in other parts of the world about 
$59,000; indicating that the total investment, 


as nearly as can be ascertaiued, is $27,000,000,- 


000, rather more than half of it in Europe. 


RECENT AMERICAN POETRY. 
Ir might be well if those poets who have not 
yet established their names and birthdays in 
the biographical dictionaries should at least 
put the age as well as the name on their title- 
Imitativeness is very much a question 
Lowell began, in ‘A Year’s Life,’ 
by imitating Tennyson’s earlier poems, and it 


pages. 


of age alone. 


did him no harm; indeed, he showed more dis- 
cretion than Tennyson when it came to weed- 
ing them out. Imitation at twenty is often a 
good sign, if well directed; it proves nothing 
against a first volume of poems; it is when it 
third 
that it becomes discouraging. 
with Mr, Madison J. 


habit of cheap imitation of easy and dangerous 


continues into the and fourth volumes 
This is the case 


Cawein, for instance: the 


models is as glaring in his third book of verse, 
Louis- 
ville: J. P. Morton & Co.), as in its predecessors, 
First we have Swinburne: 


‘Ascolon of Gaul, and Other Poems’ 


‘Brows wan through blue black tresses 
Wet with sharp rain ane 
Locks loose the sea-wind 
Like torn Wings flerce 
Cold brows, whose 
One Kiss 





Then comes Poe, four pages later : 


And we clomb through a murmur of pinions 
Phin rattle of talons and plumes ; 
sense as of Boreal dominions 
ve down to the abysms and tombs; 
the Night’s naked, Ethiope minions 
Swarmed on us in legions of glooms,’’ 
ge tis 





In the titl 


| 


uimnixed Ts 


poem of sixty-four pages we have 
Were all these the com- 
a sophomore, by way of joke, it 
well enovgh, or if a student sus- 


ny sOn 
positions of 
would be 
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pected of genius were to do them seriously, 
there would be no great harm; but Mr. Cawein 
is in his third volume. 

Again, Mr. Charles Edward Barns prints 
‘The Amaranth and the Beryl’ (Fracker) a 
his fourth work, but we have the inevitable Poe 
again: 

“Come with me, my angel-bride, 
Where the drowsing billows ride 
Where the poppied isles of ease 
Sleep fa paradisial seas.”’ (P. 181. 

And in the long poem ‘‘ Mirabel” we have 

Keats and ‘‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,” 


step. 


at every 


** Ah, friary vigil of All -hallow’s eve! 

Now Memory masks with weirds her children pale 

And fancies from the fertile bosom heave, 

Crouching them shy upon the eyelids frail. 

See ! brided Twilight in her moon warm vetl 

Hath crept down from the altars of the sky 

With her druid knight in ebon coat of mail, 

While the yvoung Hours their tributes kneelingly 

Hyiin to the panting stars, mid wildest — Rds 
(P. 45.) 


To be at imitative and crude is the 
blessed privilege of youth; but it is one soon 
forfeited. 

As there are grades in imitation, so there are 
grades in passion. 


once 


Few women, especially, at- 
tain to passion’s white heat; but Anne Reeve 
Aldrich in *‘ The Rose of Flame, and Other 
Poems of Love’ (Putnams), at least reaches the 
red heat, which is something that at once puts 
her beyond many of her sisters, who never 
attain to any real heat at all, but only to an 
obtrusive burning of unseemly and unfragrant 
stubble, the white heat of 
passion in the few verses of Helen Jackson’s 
‘** Vintage” or in Saxe Holm’s ‘ Three Kisses 
of Farewell” than in all Miss Aldrich’s quaint- 
ly bound volume; but there is more in this very 
volume than Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler and 
Mrs, Ella Wheeler Wilcox will ever succeed in 
putting into their accumulated writings, prose 
and verse, should they survive until old age 
and write as many volumes as they wish to 
write. In Emma Lazarus’s collected ‘ Poems’ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) we have something 
distinct from personal passion, the passion of 
race and religion, kindled by the sense of 
wrong. Miss Lazarus was early controlled by 
two of the strongest personal literary influ- 
ences of our time, namely, Emerson and Heine; 
and it is not strange that the latter, wild and 
witty as he was, should have finally been 
the ruling influence of this pure-souled woman 
—remote as she was from his failings and 
quite destitute, so far as her poems indicate, of 
his mocking humor. But they had the strong- 
est of all race ties between them, and when it 
first dawned upon her that her race and reli- 
gion were persecuted, her life was renewed and 
consecrated. In New York, in Newport, she 
was little of aJew ; her family did not attend 
the synagogue or observe the ordinances; but 
she learned in suffering for others what she 
taught in song. Her chosen collective title, 
‘*Songs of a Semite,” was a fit one; it wasa 
race that found voice in her. She showed real 
dramatic talent in “Il Spagnoletto,” but she 
was so modest about the little play that it was 
for years only privately printed. It was only 
when her voice became a trumpet that she 
wrote without care for art, and then found all 
her previous artistic training an advantage. 
She never attained to her full strength, but 
will always have for students of literature that 
picturesqueness which is sometimes more at 
tractive than power. 

Mr. William Sharp, the English poet, in the 
preface to his newly publisbed ‘ American Son- 
nets ’—which we purpose, by the way, to notice 
separately—points out how much our cis-At 
lantic poets owe to their great variety of sur- 
face. Any review of recent American poetry 
soon becomes a matter of local coloring. Thus, 


There is more ef 
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in ‘ Poems and Translations,’ by Mary Morgan 


“Gowan Lea’ published in Montreal by 


Robinson, we have a Canadian note, but with 


+ 


out especial vigor; the German translation 
pleasing, though the author should stop short 
of Heine. ‘Among the Millet’ (Ottawa: Du 


rie), by Archibald Lampman, is stronger and 


more varied, or at least more picturesque 
especially one poem, ** Between the Ray ids,’ 


sts how much ought to be mace 





which sug 
by Canadian writers, out of the French life and 


the voyageur element: 








** Wild black-eyed Jeanne, whose t ve Was never 
still, 
Ol rinkled Picard, Pierre and pale Lisette, 
romely hearts that never care to ran 
Whiie life’s wide fields were tiled with r 1 
change,.”’ roms 


Mr. G. Dickinson’s ‘ Wanderer’ (Bostor 
Clark) should have, by its title, some flavor of 
travel at least, but is a peculiarly repulsive 
book, because, under cover of a cheap imita 
tion of ‘Childe Harold,” it devotes twenty 
five pages of preface and many others of notes 
toa revival of the details of a scandal which 
should now be buried in oblivion. ‘ Christmas 
Carillons, and Other Poems,’ by Annie Cham 
bers-Ketchum (Appleton), offers a pleasing 
Southern flavor here and there, but is other 
wise of little value. In ‘Song of the Palm, 
and Other Poems,’ by Tracy Robinson (Bren- 
tano), we have the tropical flavor still more ae 
centuated, but without any corresponding in 
crease of wealth or expression. ‘Rebel Rhymes, 
and Other Poems,’ by Elizabeth J. Hereford 
Putnams), has more that is characteristic of 
Southern life than of external nature, but it 
has strength and tenderness, with no undue 
bitterness, The description of the old planta 
tion where ‘“‘happy slaves their burden bore 
(p. 5), seems a litthe incongruous when we re 
member what exceedingly severe laws were- 
somehow needed to kee p these same happy 
creatures from running away from bliss. In 
‘Some Dainty Poems,’ by Waldo Messaros 
(Philadelphia: Hartranft), we have local flavor 
again, but this time of modern Greece; and the 
poems describing the author’s Greek parentage 
and childhood are spirited enough to win some 


charity for the affectation of the title. ‘ Id 





of the Golden Shore,’ by Hu Maxwell 


nams), takes us to California, and offers tl 








which have acertain vaiue quite apart from the 
treatment. The poems were mainly written by 
the camp tire. Carrie Warner Morekouse, in 
‘The Legend of Psyche, and Other Verses’ (St 
Jobnsbury, Vt.: Walter), should give us a Ver- 
mont flavor at least, but there is in the book 
more of Greece, or at least of Europe, than of 
the Green Mountains, although * In Late Sum 
mer” (p, 45) is simple and genuine, 

‘A Bachelor’s Wife, and Other Poems,’ by 
Channing Moore Huntington (Utica, N. Y 
Kelly), is illustrated by that well-known artist 
the poet’s father, and has at least that attrac 
tion. ‘ Mother Carey’s Chickens,’ by Wilbur 
Larremore (Cassell), has some seriousness of 
purpose and poetic expression, especially 


sonnets to Emerson and Bryant. Carl 





Poems’ (Belford) show a 





Perry’s é 1 
Mr. Warren Holden of Girard College publishes 
a third thin volume of his poems, which have a 
certain promise from their modesty and sim 
plicity—‘ Autobiography of Love’ (Lippincott 
‘White Sails, by Emily Huntington Nason 
(Boston: Lothrop), is printed with an am 
tude of type rather out ©* proportion to its 
merits, and it paralyzes one’s faith in the au 
thor's outdoor poetry to find her, in " W 
Columbine” (p. 86), describing that spr 
flower as coming after the buttercups an 
field-lilies have faded. Mr. Harry Lymatr 
Koopman, who essayed the dramati 


before in his ‘ Orestes,’ tries it again in ‘ W 
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remunerative arrangements. The idea, there- | shortness of breath.” He had no practice in 


fore, that Mr. Emerson had any head for 
business must be abandoned. 
What is told us of bis gardening tends in 


the same direction, and shows the wisdom of his 


little boy’s ¥ 


well-known criticism, ‘* Papa, I am 
afraid you will dig your leg.” His friends assist 
ed him in the care of his acres, After a while 
he gave up handling hoe and spade, and con- 
fined himself to pruning and to picking up 
pears and apples. He was much interested in 


his fruits, and always sent specimens to the 


**Cattle-Show.” One day the committee of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society call- 
ed on him, and, in answer to his smile of 


nodest pride at having his little orchard 


thus honored,” the chairman said: ‘* Mr. Emer 





son, the Committee have called to see the soil 


which produces such poor specimens of such 


fine varieties.” He was as little of a farmer 
as of a business man, 

Ile endeavored to join in the life of the com 
munity asa neighbor and eitizen, but he was 
ilways clearly conscious of the gulf which di- 
vided him from the mass, He would attend 
town-mecting and enjoy the rude encounter of 


wit and character there, but he seldom joined 


in it; he would “fight fire” with his pine- 
but he 
g terms at the 


other rendezvous of the village peo 


branch the woods beside the 
could 
grocery or 


His 


there was 


lth rest, 


not get frank talkin 


on 
ple. shyness was partly the cause, but 


a constitutional unreadiness in him 


also, This is completely expressed in the anec 
dote of his brother Charles saying to him, when 
he had professed his ability to be burned at the 
stake—*' Yes, but if any one spoke to you on 
the way there, you would be so abashed you 
have a word to say,’” 


wouldn't Upon this he 


remarks in his journal: ‘‘Charles’s naif cen 
sure last night provoked me to show him a 
that 


entire success, such as it is, is composed wholly 


fact apparently entirely new to bim my 
of particular failures; every public work of 
mine of the least importance having been, proba- 
the 


bly without exception, noted at time as a 


failure, The only success (agreeably to com 
mon ideas) has been in the country, and there 
that 


The respect of 


founded on the false notion here Was a 


Boston preacher.” the people 
was also another bar to familiarity. His views 
were unpopular, but his character was prized, 
The 
audience did not always understand him, but 


and every one went to hear his lectures. 


illus 
An old lady was displeased at the 
lecture on Plato, and remarked that ‘if those 
Mr. Emerson said 
they did, the less said about them the better.” 
The offending passage was as follows: ** Plato 
If he 
had lover, wife, or children, we hear nothing 
He 


many of his hearers, doubtless, were fortunate 


they liked to hear him. One anecdote is 


trative. 


old heathen really did what 


especially had no external biography. 


of them. ground them into paint.” But 


if they could get so literal a meaning out of his 
The that 


father overestimated isolation of his life 


words however, thiaks his 
the 
om men and the difficulty of establishing re 


lations with them. 


son, 


The description of Emerson’s habits is made 





up of scattered details. After he had passed 
the insecure period of his health, he was usually 
in good physicaltrim, ‘‘ He always throve,” it 
Is said, ‘upon physical hardship, and took a 
ertain pleasure in it.” His principal exer 
ise was walking, and he seldom took omni 
buses or cabs. ‘**He would walk across the 
ity to his train, carrying usually his rather 
heavy leathern travelling-bag in his hand, at 
such a speed that a companion must run to 


keep up with him, and this without apparent 


etfort or apy noti eable effect of overheat or 





riding. When he was fifty years old he skated 


with the children, and he was a strong swim 


mer. He learned to shoota rifle, and in giving 


it to bis son instructed him in Joading and 


firing it, but ‘* by no means with the readiness 
He 


flowers, and would not touck pet animals, but 


of a sportsman.” cared little for garden 
he ‘* went with zea! to Magner’s secret horse 
training lecture in the stable of the Middlesex 
Hotel.” He always kept ears of corn in his 
study to catch the horse with. In his love of 
nature he seems not to have discriminated be 
tween beauty and wildness. In his family he 
was a careful educator. He insisted on a tem- 
perate observance of the Sabbath, and would 
The childrer 
had Bible-lessons and learned hymns, and in 


not permit games to be played. 


the afternoon he took them to walk, but not to 
There was much of tradition this. 
Mrs. had 
told the children they might havea game of 
battledore and 
the sound heard than the study door opened 
“That 
heard in New England before on Sunday, and 


drive, in 


One day, it being rainy, Emerson 


shuttlecock, but no sooner was 


and Emerson said, sound was never 


must not be in my house. Put them away.” 


This, perhaps, tells the whole story. He looked 


unfavorably cards on week-days, and 


He 


took interest in the children’s studies, and par- 


upon 
would not allow their use in the daytime. 


ticularly in declamation, but he did not care to 
he thought he 
had observed that singing and oratory did not 


have them excel in 


singing: 
vo together, Out of such details as these it is 
easy to obtain an impression of the home life. 
From a literary point of view the most inte- 
resting portion of the book is what is told us at 
the end of Emerson’s habits of composing poe- 
try. The freeing of the poetical faculty in him 
was a slow process, and he had such difficulty 
in it that he believed completely in the impulse 
It therefore the 
more singular that he worked over into poetry 
first to 
wrote it down 


of the inspired moment. is 


what came him in prose, and appa- 


rently in prose with a view 


to poetry. The address to the sea which is 


riven from the journal was not a case of this 
sort; it was melodious prose which, after writ- 


ing, he discovered to be blank verse; but the 
first draft of ‘* The Two Rivers” is a clear case 
of notes for a poem. It is not likely that 


born poets have often gone to work in this 
way; and we are by no means certain that, 
leaving out what was added in the poem, the 
prose version here is not the better of the two. 
He wished to be a poet, and prized what he did 
in that way; he lamented the inconstancy of 
the muse; he found something exceptional in 
his mental state in poetic composition. The as- 
sertion in his journal that he could not with- 
in a twelvemonth after the composition of 
‘* Days” remember either composing or cor- 
write the like to 
‘*T can breathe at any 
time,” he says, referring to prose-composition, 
but I can only whistle when the right pucker 
He 


ideal personages, like 


recting it, and *‘ could not 
day,” is very singular. 
comes,” seems to have carried in his life 
Saadi, and to have won 
lines at a time, 


expression for them a few 


which he afterwards joined by means of the 
unity of mood or view which belonged to them. 
The consequence was that none of these, which 
in another more fluent poet would have been 
true 
history 


longer poems or creations, com- 


pleted. The 
growth is one of the most interesting in litera- 


were 
of Emerson’s poetical 
ture, and the contributions to it made here are 
valuable 

rhe editing of all this material is admirable; 
the tone of at 


the writer, once modest and 


and wher- 


frank, gives refinement to the style; 
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ever he touches upon the life of the town—and 


this record is valuable for its own sake—he 
does so without offence. The yolume will be 
one of the principal sources of knowledge 


about Emerson to all who desire to be acquaint- 
ed with his life. 


New Materials for 
Revolution. 
ments in the French archives, and edited by 
Henry Holt & Co, 


are new materials for history / 


the History of the Ame- 


rican Translated from docu- 


John Durand. LSSY. 

WHAT Mr, 
Durand has given us a volume principally 
made up of documents and extracts from docu- 
ments which have not been printed in English 
On the other hand, many of the most 
important of them have appeared in French in 
works 
son temps,’ by Louis de Loménie, and the great 


before. 


such well-known as *‘ Beaumarchais et 
compilation now appearing from the hand of 


M. Doniol. 
there probably is, 


Some entirely unpublished matter 
but it 
much, for Mr. Durand gives very few refer- 


is hard to say how 
ences to printed books, and none to the classi- 
Nor 


are the documents, as we get them from him, 


tied volumes or dockets of the archives. 
entirely satisfactory. There is a certain scrap- 
piness in his method of editing. He leaves out 
too much, and does not always warn us where 
To the 
therefore, in search of new material, the book 


his elisions occur. historical scholar, 


wiil prove a disappointment. There is nothing 
in it to change his views on any important bhis- 
torical subject, nor are the original sources 
presented in a trustworthy form. To the gene- 
ral reader, on the other hand, this small and 

To 


reading by the 


interesting volume may be recommended. 


him it rendered easy 


will be 


very qualities which make it comparatively 


valueless to the student. The author is not 
thoroughly read in his subject, but he has a 
good general understanding of it. His views 


are mainly sound, although he holds them a 
He 


and enthusiasm of a discoverer-— 


with the 
an 


little too unreservedly. writes 
freshness 
enthusiasm none the less sincere because the 
discoveries have mostly been made before him, 

About half the book is taken up with the re- 
lations of Beaumarchais to the United States, 
The author is apparently unaware of the light 
thrown by Bettelheim on the character of that 
fascinating adventurer. In the matter princi- 
pally treated of here, however, Figaro was in 
the right, and the United States were at first 
innocently, and afterwards culpably, in the 
wrong, 

In dealing with this affair, and in other parts 
of the book, we think that Mr. Durand is car- 
ried a little too far by his almost exclusive re- 
Particularly is this 
the case in his treatment of John Adams. That 
statesman was obstinate, suspicious, and want- 


liance on French sources, 


ing in tact; but is it not a little absurd to repre- 
sent him (as Vergennes did in his instructions 
to Luzerne) as belonging to a party ‘ princi- 
pally engaged in effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween the United States and England, in nego- 
tiating with and forming an alliance with the 
Court of We 


sistency statements 


London ” ¢ incon- 

the letter 
from Adams to Vergennes, given on page 225 
of Mr. Durand’s book, and the passage from 
Adams's diary of an earlier date, quoted in a 
The letter of May {2, 


can see 


no 


between in a 


note on the same page. 
1780, runs thus: 

‘* When we hear them atlirm in Parliament 
that America is on the point of returning toan 
allegiance with the King of England; 
when the members of the Opposition, . . . 
such as Mr. Hartley, Gen. Conway, and others, 
discover plainly by their motions and argu- 
ments that their object is a separate peace with 






































| fy their revenge against Fran ind Sy 
4 can have no expectations that th th 
plying to me, because I thir they n : 
convinced of this at least, that I shall ma 
no se | VU | i i 
, honor and a security w i ; 
ever been near my heart , i have « ; 
thought it, therefore, a national alliance 
contended for it as a rock of di This 
ject [ proposed in © ss with I 
assiduity for more th ear in D 
other gentiemen of h greater ! 
abilities than mine.” ; Ww 
The diary, dated April 29, 177s sf : 
1 will be buried in tl ean, i ! 
manner sacrificed, before I will volur ypu 
on the chains of France, when [am struggling | 
to throw off those of Great Britain ‘Be 
It is true that t iid rendered I | 
wa valuable to tl United St the 
question presented to patriotic At vas | ¢ 
whether the attituce issummed towa t! 
more pow il country was tha f an al 
of adependent. John Adan Wi ilmos 1 | 
crous vel nee, both in season and out of | ™ 
season. re ted the latter ternatis and 
while we may smile at his vagaries, we n but | : 
honor the sturdy independ t fh riot 
isin | 
Bu ldhisim By oly M n r M ile W ims | 
K.C.Lb. London: John Murray; New \ 
Macmillan. 1859, 
THIS volume is the outcome of the Duff | 
tures delivered by the author at Edint rho i 
the month of March, 1888. ‘* Dr. Duff was a] x 
man to whom Scotland has assigned a pla 1 f 
the foremost rank of her m eminent evar t 
relists; and he has earned an enduring 1 1 
tion throughout India and t United K 
dom as the y n i tional missionar 
So spake the lecturer in introducing his sul 
ject. No doubt a course of lectures on i 
ism” is tting such a subject though we ] | 
may be tolerably rtain that Dr. Duff ne 
met, or ce 1 with, a single Budd} 
India. That religion is clean wiped out fror 
the country of its birth, although it st 
there under other forms and other nan li 
this sense, ‘* Buddhism”? may properly b ; 
vestigated ‘‘in connection wi Bral ! ; 
and Hinduism.’ 1s to its ‘‘contrast w 
Christianity,” to w point th cturer a 
devotes himself in t chapter of 1 ) 
the investigation is intended to 1 up t 
answer to this question W } tri 
i. e., Christian or Buddhist] are to be prefer? 
by rational and thoughtful men in th 
teenth century?” We should have thoug I 
elaborate contrast between the two systems 
belief was necessary for a reply to this « 
tion. The true interest which attaches to t 
study of Buddhism ntres in tl t 
ther itisa rivalin any way of t Chri 
tian religion, but whether, in tl r the 
law of itinuit ; | st V ible n tl l t ti 
well as in the physical w 1, it Lnot] 
the way for Christia la ~ Y ] 
it as a religious system . the 
which is en l t if I ma ra ‘ 
tional and thoughtful men present 
Ss Monier Williams d des his 
eighteen chapters i Ww t ~ it \ 
ter for careful con t It is d 
within t 
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use of his intelligent 


Hed 


entire 


As for the ‘ 
would almost certainly be repe 


material, 
reader,” he 
by the ab- 


dulness of the narrative, its 


sence of proportion or of light and shade, and 
its frequent obscurity. 

Yet the subject 
Church, 


all its vast resources of virtue, e1 


isa very tempting one. The 


Roman roused at last to its danger, 


summoning 


thusiasm, courayve, organization, violence, un 


scrupulousness, and turning them all to the one 


great purpose of recovering its hold upon tie 
conscience of Europe—this is a theme which 
might well appeal to any scholar. Its central 
he Council of Trent—itself a subject 


We 


motive ist 


quite large enough for an ‘* epoch-book.” 


should have welcomed gladly any clear exposi- 
tion of the exceedingly complicated: motives 
which brought about the final resuit; but what 
does Dr. W na s chapter of forty pages on the 


Council giveus? Only aserappy series of para 


without definite 
His En 
ry. * ienplaetely, ‘the exercise in the Empire of 
the 
cept that of Augsburg, was prohibited” 
terial 
likewise, to a 


graphs, sequence or unity of 


purpose, lish is at times extraordina- 


Roman, ex 
‘6 Ma- 
and religious and educational 


any Confession by the side of 


interests, 


very considerable extent, were 


threatened by its incidence,” are illustrations, 


selected at random, ¢ 
pardoned if it 
matter 


of astyle which might, per- 


haps, be were the vehicle of 


weighty 
Let us have no more epoch books, or let them 


be written carefully and with definite 


that of 


some 


purpose beyond filling a gap in the 


series 


The Chemistry of Photography. By Raphael 
Meldola, F.R.S. [Nature Series.] Macmil- 
lan & Co, 1889, 

ProF. MELDOLA’sS work will receive a hearty 

welcome, not only from professional photo- 


rraphers who wish to understand the scientific 


principles upon which their is based, but 


art 


even from chemists and physicists, who will 


find init no snail matter for thought and stu- 
dy. The work is not a treatise on photography. 
It consists of nine clear and carefully written 


well-chosen 
The au- 
distinction between 


lectures, with appendices giving 
of which are 
the 


photo 


experunents, many 
thor first 
photo chemical 


new. 
points out 


and hysical changes 


I 
giving as instances of the first the action of 





light upon salt of silver, and of the second the 
action upon phosphorus and selenium, At- 
teution is then directed to various metals, 
the compounds of which are decomposed by 
light; the chemical action being, so far as 
known, expressed by equations as customary 
with chemists. The details are very full and 

JUST READY. 
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Kemsens C Chen MSUry. 
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Remsen, Professor of Chemistry it s Hopkin 
1 iversily SvVO pp Ar ‘ 1s r rie 
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Henry Horr & Co., New York. 
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Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
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The 


Then follows the special 


Nation 


instructive. 
ment of the silver compounds, followed by the 
theory of the action of sensitizers, with some 
We have next the curious 
details of emulsion photography and the theo- 





historical notices. 
ry of developers and restrainers, with the ex- 
planation of many interesting special pheno- 
Lecture vii treats 
of spectrum photography and of reversals in 
Next comes the important sub- 
ject of the relationship between photo-chemical 


mena like that of reversal. 


the spectrum. 


decomposition and the absorption of light, the 
subject of ortho-chromatic photography being 
The last lecture deals with 
processes subsequent to development, such as 


very well treated. 


intensification, and in conclusion we have an 


account 
ment printing processes. 


of the chromatized gelatine and pig- 
The 
very hearty commendation as a popular scien- 
tific treatise in the best sense of the term. 


book deserves 


A Ch inese 


Canton 


and English Phrase-Book in the 
Dialect. By T. L. Stedman and K. 


P. Lee. New York: William R. Jenkins. 
18S, 
THIs useful manual may be properly called 


Teacher.” It is construct 
every sound being 


** English without a 
ed on the “Sg 


represented by a character or symbol of the 


lossie 


system, 


Chinese approaching as nearly as possible to | 


the utterance required. 
but for 
designed to be 


But it is not only for 
the Chinese, English-speaking people, 
that the useful. On 
each page, opposite the artificial Chinese sen- 
tences, are found the true Cantonese equiva- 
number for number; so that a student 
may learn his Chinese, as the Chinaman learns 


b “i yl is 


lents, 


his English, 
The labor of compiling this little 
have 


from the same page. 

book must 
There are forty-one 
lessons, on all sorts of subjects, included within 


been very great. 


167 pages. Each page contains from nine to 


eleven sentences, and each of these sentences 
on the one side is phoneticized into broken 
Engush the is reproduced in 


genuine dress, with the Canton pro- 


, and on other 


Chinese 


nunciation of each character. It is an amus- 
** pidgin 
but this book 
Kong Anglo- 


system 


ing as well as a most useful manual— 
is always an amusement; 
the Hong 

There is a 


English 
is far in advance ot 
Portug cabble, 
served throughout. The same symbol always 
represents the same sound, so that when the 
once got hold of the sound in 
one sentence, he will know how to reproduce it 


uese 


Chinaman has 


in another. 
Asa specimen of the method, we will take 
the first question in the book—‘t Good morning, 


how do youdo?” This is conveyed to the 


The Mother's Register. 
ny family, whether large or small, bul es- 


- ( amily, wh 
pecially where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record is Prof. J. B. 
Mother Register,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries, A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post pat sp r volume, or $1.25 for two volumes. 
*By far the most practical record for the period of 
‘ hit ihood th at I have seen - @& Separate part 
being devoted to the girl, in which are points of great 
tance as references in her after life. The com 
pleteness of its items and its convenient arrangemen t 


entry of important events.’’—C. FE. Warren, 
Sabyhood. 
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Chinese reader in the following dress: ‘* Ku- 
ta-mo-ning-sha-hau-to-iu-to.” And so for the 
rest. We doubt not the book will be a popular 
one, and it richly deserves to be used and to be 
praised. 


Midnight Sunbeans ; or, Bits of Travel through 
the Land of the Norseman. By Edwin Coo- 
lidge Kimball. Cupples & Hurd. 


1888, 


Boston : 
Mr. KIMBALL takes his readers over a route 
that has often been described by recent tour- 
ists. From Copenhagen to Stockholm by way 
of the Gotha Canal, thence by rail to Trondh- 
jem, thence by steamer to the North Cape, with 
a variety of Baedeker excursions in Norway 
upon the return—all this is coming 
as much an old story as Switzerland and the 
Rhine. Nevertheless, Mr. Kimball has made a 
fairly readable book, a book which will be use- 
ful to the prospective tourist, and not without 
interest to the general reader. He writes ina 
plain, straightforward style, and confines him- 
self strictly to his own personal experiences. 
There is no suggestion that he is ambitious to 


to be almos* 


be thought a profound observer or a clever 
literary artist. 
place, sees the regulation sights, and tells us 


He simply goes trom place to 


how he was impressed and how he fared in re- 
spect of accommodations. The matter of the 
book is such as an experienced tourist might 
write in the form of letters to an elderly friend 
at home; but, while written in a somewhat 
quotidian vein, Mr. sufficient- 
ly indicate a warm feeling on his part for the 
Northmen and their country. 


Kimball’s pages 
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will publish on June 


YORK EVENING Post 
26 a special col- 
lege edition, giving a summary of the 
work done in all the colleges of the 


country during the year. 


No educator can afford to be with- 
out the 


contain. 
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